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An American Bridge to Asia 


MERICAN trade expansion demands a new and short highway to the 

Far East. The April BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE contains two 
epoch-making articles on the future of the United States in the 
Orient. Harold Bolce, continuing his notable series of reports as Special 
Commissioner to the Far East, presents some surprising facts as to the 
strategic importance of our possessions, the Aleutian Islands. Talcott 
aide Williams writes a most noteworthy summary of our national interests in- 
THE " volved in the Russo-Japanese struggle. Eight exquisite color pictures, a 
PRUDENTIAL powerful novelette, and plenty of other good things round out a mighty 


HAS THE interesting Magazine. 
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A STORAGE BATTERY 


Will Work When the Dynamo that Gave 
it Power is Still. So with Life Insurance. 
Are You Storing up Some of its Power 
for Your Family’s Future Use? 


INSURE IN THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


Without committing myself to any action, I shall beglad 
to receive free, particulars and raies of Policies. IN Ss RAN Cc Co. 
“earn at OF AMERICA 
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The Magazine that is Different—in the Right Way 


Is THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. For Three Dollars ($3) you 
can have it for a year, and in addition any new $1.50 book published, 
delivered with a Tabard Inn label inside the cover and in a Tabard Inn 
cloth case. It will be exchangeable forever, at any Tabard Inn library any- 
where, at a cost of only five cents for each exchange. You are free to do 
as you please with the book. THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE sells 
everywhere for 25 cents a copy. Look it up on your news stand. Send 
the Three Dollars ($3) by check or registered letter to the address below. 
Your subscription to the Magazine will begin with the current number unless 
you specify otherwise. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, 1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Mention Collier’s. 
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Noiseless 
5 | A N O S ( » MODEL No. 28 PRICE $2,250 Easy to Operate 
: | bat Edison Battery Wagon Odorless 
ecan also supply Special Physi- 
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“«¢ MUSICIANS Y~ 


ALFRED HERTZ, the great 


conductor of “Parsifal,” writes un- 
der date of March 9, 1904, as follows 


The 1904 Catalogue of Pope-Waverley Electrics is 
complete and comprehensive. It gives photographic 
reproductions of surreys, stanhopes, runabouts, chelseas, 
station, physicians’ and delivery wagons. 





No matter what impression you have or what your experience 
has been with steam, gasoline or electric motor cars, before 
you buy an automobile for any purpose—business or pleasure 
~it wiil pay you to investigate the Pope-Waverley. 


| POPE MOTOR CAR CO. Waveriey Dept. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“My acquaintanceship with 
Weber Pianos began two years 
ago when I visited America for 
the first time, and at once I was 
delighted with them; since then baci 
I have subjected your instru- ‘ALFRED HERTZ 
ments to the most rigorous tests, 
using them continuously, and it is now my earnest 
conviction that in tone, touch and durability they are 
unsurpassed. Their tone is captivating and is the 
richest pianoforte tone I have ever hvard.. My 
compliments, gentlemen, on your great success.— 
Very sincerely, ALFRED HERTZ.” 



































TOURING CAR 


lr 24H. P. 4 Cylinders, Price $3,500 
{~ NOISELESS ENGINES 14H. P. 2 Cylinders, Price $2,000 
EASY TO CONTROL 

















«GREATEST HORSEPOWER FOR WEIGHT 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO., 3050 Central Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Ghe Main Weber Piano Warerooms are now located at 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York 
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JAPANESE CAVALRY 


PHOTOGRAPH BY R. L. DUNN, 


SCOUTING NEAR PING-YANG 


COLLIER'S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER 


KOREA. PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 





Alter the Japanese army of invasion landed at Chemulpo, February 10, and occupied 
Seoul, the next step in advance was toward Ping-yang, a town a little more than hallf- 
way on the road from the capital to the Yalu River, which is the northern boundary of 
Korea. Ping-yang is not far from the western coast, and many regiments, landed at 
Chemulpo and other points nearer than Chemulpo, have been concentrated at this 
strategic centre. It was here that the Japanese and Chinese fought a decisive bat- 
tle in the war of 1894, the Japanese victory ensuring them the mastery of ‘Korea. 
That there are to be important developments from Ping-yang seems certain, because 
such correspondents as followed the Japanese army to that point, including R. L. Dunn, 
Collier’s special war photographer, were ‘“‘requested"’ by the Japanese authorities to 
return to Seoul “for the present.’’ The Russians are known 


to have a consider- 





able force south of the Yalu River—largely consisting of Cossack cavalry—and against 
these the Japanese have found it necessary to keep large patrols of cavalry con- 
stantly in the field. The first encounter between these outpost forces occurred on 
March 27 near Cheng-ju, a small town about forty miles south of the Yalu River and 
fifty miles north of Ping-yang. The Russian general Mishtchenko reported that for 
several days the Cossack patrols had tried unsuccessfully to draw the Japanese into 
action and that he had therefore sent out six troops toward Chasan, where a Japanese 
The Russians found the Japanese in the town and attacked 


But the Japanese made a 


force was reported to be. 
them from an advantageous position on higher ground. 
gallant defence, holding their ground until infantry reinforcements arrived, when the 


Russians were compelled to withdraw. There were heavy casualties on both sides 








The announcement of Collier’s forthcoming features 
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will be made in the April Fiction Number, next week 
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HE GREAT DIVERGENCE between our two political parties 

historically has been on the division of power between the 

Government and the States. The conclusive argument of 

physical power has made this question a much less active 

one since 1865, and the Democratic party has been largely 
at sea for issues because strict construction of the Constitution has 
become a topic on which there is no longer widespread interest. 
Occasionally, however, we are still reminded that we are governed 
by that document. The RreEp SMooT case brings up questions of 
State rights and national power. All the judges in the Northern Se 
curities decision deny to the Government the right to interfere with 
certain industries where States might interfere. The Constitution, 
however, makes a division of power far more important and funda 
mental. The division between Nation and State was fortuitous. It 
was a compromise, and much may be said against as well as for 
its utility. The division of power, however, between judiciary, 
legislature, and executive is a cornerstone of liberty. 
In a despotism one group or individual enacts, adjudges, 
executes. Free government can not exist without some 
division of these powers. In the United States the courts have 
trespassed upon the powers of Congress, often legislating under the 
guise of interpretation, but there is small danger in their encroach- 
méents. When the Executive extends his power, however, it is an- 
other matter. The Presidency is very strong, even under the 
Constitution, and it has been constantly assuming strength. JAck- 
SON assumed powers that WAsHINGTON would not have dreamed of, 
and government according to CLEVELAND or RoosEVELT would have 
horrified Mapison or Monroe. We are not surprised, therefore, 
at the howl which has gone up from the country over the Presi- 
dent’s pension legislation. The people are not yet indifferent to 
the nature of their government. They are not yet willing to be 
governed by one man. They do not wish a ‘‘boss’’ in national 
affairs. The President has much more power than the Prime Min- 
ister of England. We are not yet prepared to have him develop 
into an eight-year Czar. 


R. BRYAN’S ATTITUDE toward Mr. Hearst has been the 

cause of censure in this newspaper, and we have invited a de- 
nial of the story that Mr. Hearst paid for Mr. Bryan’s articles 
from Europe a sum so large as to make its acceptance unwise, con- 
sidering Mr. Hearst’s attempt to storm the political faction led by 
Mr. Bryan. We have always been friendly to Mr. Bryan, the more 
so because of the injustice with which opposing papers have treated 
Him. Without sharing all of his economic theories, especially his 
financial lucubrations, we have believed in him as an honest man in 
whose programme there was a good deal to commend. Our com- 
ments upen his speeches abroad and immediately after his return 
were so enthusiastic as to suggest partiality to many of our readers. 
We retain, however, the privilege of praising a man most heartily 
one day and censuring him the next. As Mr. BRYAN’s newspaper 
and his demeanor generally seem to us to encourage the spread of 
the Hearst ignominy, we have spoken of him as losing standing by 
the assistance apparently given by him to the yellow hunter of no- 
toriety. Such an attitude we shall maintain as long as 
the facts seem to compel it. We are delighted, how- 
ever, to receive from Mr. Bryawn a letter, in the accuracy 
of which we have absolute confidence, to the effect that the pay- 
ment for his foreign correspondence was but a fraction of the re- 
ported amount, and was no more than the journalistic value of the 
articles. Mr. Bryan adds that since 1896 he has devoted more than 
half of his time to work for which he has received no compensation, 
and that he has given away to politics, education, church, and char- 
ity at least two-thirds as much as he has saved; that his speeches, 
which outnumber his lectures, being unpaid, are an expense to him; 
and that his newspaper, as it loses certain advertisements for politi- 
cal reasons, and does not accept advertisements from trusts, pays 
but a modest income. It gives us sincere pleasure to know and to 
publish facts which remove the love of money from among the mo- 
tives sometimes surmised, in order to explain Mr. BryANn’s present 
attitude toward his party and its candidates; and we shall be very 
glad if we are in future able to remove other doubts which have 
been recently disturbing our confidence in the disinterestedness and 
sanity of the Nebraska statesman. 


BRYAN 


AVING AN INSATIABLE APPETITE for the best in literature, 

alleges one correspondent of himself, he reads CoLLier’s regu- 

larly; which, of course, is both enlightened and sweet of him. After 

such a propitious introduction, however, he confesses to having felt 

a shock at the amount of ‘‘venom’’ emitted by us upon the subject 
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of Mr. Hearst. As we have a desire for fairness which may almost 
be described as morbid, we reproduce the essential part of this let- 
ter from Mr. Owen J. KINDELON, who is President of the HEearst 
League of New York, and therefore to be looked upon as a spokes- 
man of the shrinking journalistic candidate for the Presidency: 
‘‘Now, Ill promise to vote for the next Presidential candidate 
COLLIER’s advocates, if you will give good reasons why Mr. Hearst 
is not better entitled to the honor of the Presidency than any other 
candidate yet named. My reasons for preferring him are (1) that 
he is a workingman by choice, (2) that he has used his inherited 
wealth in undertaking most difficult work, and thereby giving em- 
ployment to thousands of his fellow citizens. That in this he has. 
set an example worthy of emulation—that no man is too rich to be 
useful. (3) That he has the grit to advocate the cause of the low- 
liest and to contest the aspirations of the most arrogant. For these, 
among other reasons, the finger of Destiny points to Mr. Hearst 
as the next President of the United States.’’ To have the presi- 
dent of the Hearst League in our greatest city vote according to 
our dictation is an honor so dazzling that we proceed to give our 
reasons for not deeming Mr. Hearst better entitled 


THROWING DOWN 


than any other American citizen to receive the Presi- tee GaoNtLar 


dency. We pass over what is euphemistically called his 

private life, thinking that neither the most important nor the 
pleasantest aspect of the candidacy. 1 and 2. He works volun- 
tarily, instead of loafing. So does the writer of this essay. So 
does ROCKEFELLER. So does Sutty. So do many burglars and 
three-card monte men. 3. Such ‘“‘grit’? any demagogue possesses. 
It is the easiest snap in existence. Personally, we never feel so 
safe as when we write scathing editorials against the trusts and 
whoop it up for the downtrodden union laborer. Grit is precisely 
what Mr. Hearst most lacks. He is as cowardly as any tricky 
agitator of the masses. He fears his master more than a Senate 
slave fears the trusts. He never dares to call his soul his own. 
Mr. RoosEvELT speaks against labor or against capital, according 
to his belief. Mr. Hearst would no more dare to speak the im- 
partial truth on any subject in which workingmen are interested 
than Mr. ROCKEFELLER would about his religion. He is a hypo- 
crite through and through—a cheap and vulgar hypocrite—who 
would inflict any injury upon his country if it blew him any 
nearer to the centre of attention. We deem him not only a small 
but an evil character, and if the president of the League desires 
any further reasons we shall furnish them at another time. 


VEN AS TWO PRIZE FIGHTERS express confidence in ad- 

vance, so do great nations find it-advisable to exalt themselves 
before as well as after the encounter. General KUROPATKIN’s an- 
nouncement that he would dictate terms of peace in Tokio, reminds 
us irresistibly of Corsert and Firzsimmons. The Japanese officials 
prove their greater instinct for propriety by humbler avowals of their 
confidence. The line between bragging and stating belief in a 
favorable outcome is drawn largely by the manner. We think of 
**T shall fight it out on this line if it takes all summer’’ not as 
boastful, but as a quiet announcement of intention. The Russians 
have been singularly frank in confiding their emotions to the world. 
They complained bitterly over their surprise, confessed their un- 
preparedness, they have been honest about their disasters, and now 
they are equally unreserved in announcing the greatness of their 
Empire, their Cossack cavalry, and their leaders. If General 
KuROPATKIN does dictate terms of peace in Tokio, his announce- 
ment will become historical, like Grant’s. It may, 
however, find a place with the prophecy that in six 
weeks the French would be in Berlin. On the whole, 
the best time for martial grandiloquence is after the event. 
Ca#sar’s thrasonical brag is more than equaled in self-apprecia- 
tion by despatches of the greatest soldier who has lived since 
Casar, but neither C#sar nor NapoLeon has added anything to 
his fame by these fulminations. To take an illustration from more 
recent and smaller happenings, Admiral Dewey’s account of the 
Manila fight makes much better reading in history than Admiral 
Sampson’s Fourth of July present to the American people. The 
Russians, however, to return to them, have succeeded in infusing 
amore solemn spirit into the spectators, who now, with each week 
of waiting, begin to feel more the ominous vastness of one com- 
batant. Until much hard fighting has been done, opinion about 
the outcome will be mere guesswork, although your average man 
will, as usual, be absolutely certain in one direction or the other. 
While human nature is so easily impressed, it is natural that mili- 
tary men, like statesmen and pugilists, should issue advance bulle- 
tins of their victories and their greatness. 
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AGUE AND EXCITING POSSIBILITIES in the Far East just 

now are furnished mainly by the Celestial Empire. Nobody 
knows what activities Japan may encourage in her unwieldy neigh- 
bor if she finds herself being overweighted by her antagonist. The 
European nations do not seem likely to come in. France and Eng- 
land are not only friendly to each other, in spite of some rancor 
left over from Fashoda, but they would naturally rather neutralize 
each other by remaining quiet than by destroying their resources 
and leaving Germany, who threatens each, very much increased in 
relative strength. Germany, for similar reasons, would rather step 
in and assimilate some booty, after the fighting has been done, 
than share in the destruction and consequently weaken herself. 
Russia, in her phlegmatic, or at least leisurely, manner, seems 
now so confident that she would hardly seek complications either 
by calling upon France or by threatening India, a move which the 
British stand ready to resent with every weapon in their hands. Con- 
versely, England has an additional reason for rejoicing 
in the confinement of the contest, because she feels that 
India is a powder magazine that might explode with little 
provocation. Wars in our day are nervous performances. ‘The 
news habit has so seized upon the world that public opinion and 
impatience, at home and abroad, must be considered in the move- 
ments of fleets and armies. Russia, in her comparative indifference 
to what the reading public thinks, has the advantage of being able 
to go ahead with coolness to execute plans which mean slow ad- 
vancement. Japan, more sensitive and highly galvanized, is more 
eager for developments and more particular about what news is 
published. Such being the general situation, the most probable 
means by which the fight could be complicated would be the but- 
ting-in of China, secretly encouraged by Japan and by those vice- 
roys and other high Chinese who would like to have China act as 
an independent power when it comes finally to making terms of 
peace. The world’s eyes, which a while ago were turned on 
France and England, now look with the most intense interest 
upon developments in China. 


S IT NOT SOMEWHAT TRIVIAL, all this talk of Mr. Bryan’s, 

about the distinction between those who voted for him and those 
Democrats who differed with him on one or more issues? Is there 
to be no liberty of conscience within a party? Are we Americans 
to be two great droves of animals, with labels on us? Mr. Bryan 
has done what he could to injure every prominent Democratic pos- 
sibility except his favorite, of whom he says: ‘‘I regard Mr. Hearst 
as one of the men who are to be considered, and at present he has 
the largest following of any person mentioned, and is the only one 
who heartily supported the ticket whose friends seem to be active.”’ 
Does Mr. Bryan think that he can hold a position of honor and 
weight, in the world’s eyes, when he says, in substance, that he 
will throw his influence for any kind of cheap agitator who accepted 
the gospel according to Bryan, and fight to the death the noblest 
Democrat who might have had the misfortune to think Mr. Bryan 
mistaken at times, and to have voted according to his conscience? 
He seems to go even further than this, and to oppose 
Judge Parker, who did vote for him, for the ostensible 
and sufficient reason that the Judge’s opinions are un- 
known, but political relations are now such that Mr. Bryan’s hos- 
tility to PARKER must be generally regarded as connected with his 
friendliness to Hearst. We keep arguing, perhaps excessively, 
with Mr. Bryan, because we have believed him worthy of an hon- 
orable and useful place in current history, and regret to see him 
occupying a position so little to his credit. That a radical party 
is needed, jealous of the power of wealth, careful of the people’s 
rights, we heartily agree, and might well be found voting for 
such a party, wisely organized, and virtuously led. ‘‘The art of 
government”’ is not, as VOLTAIRE said it was, ‘‘to compel two- 
thirds of the people to pay all they can to support the other 
third.’ But nothing can do more to make impossible a power- 
ful and progressive liberal party than the conspicuousness of the 
shallow and reckless element which is now so liberal in noise. 


HE REAL BUSINESS MEN throughout the country, large and 

small, continue to offer a reassuring contrast to the Wall Street 
speculators. They continue to look upon the actual amount of 
wealth being produced in the land, and to pay less and less at- 
tention to the gymnastics in New York. Finding it easy to get 
what credit they need from their local banks, they are not troubled 
by any tightness at the financial centre. Even where business is dull 
it is not depressed. Local causes, such as strikes, may check activ- 
ity, but there is an expectation in all such places that business will 


The busi- 


- look up as soon as the temporary obstacle is removed. 
ness man who is remote from the feverish gambler’s atmosphere of 
Wall Street is likely to think that the only cause which could really 
produce depression would be the failure of a number of crops in 
any one year—a real, in other words, and not an ar- 
tificial, cause. By such men are affairs throughout 
the land in the main conducted, and they are as stable 
and trustworthy an element as our population has, careful, indus- 
trious, in touch with actual products and real needs, and hardly 
aware of what Wall Street thinks. Theirs is industry which helps 
to make a nation happy. It is the labor from which contentment 
springs, and wisdom also. It is not 





‘the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up,”’ 
as speculation is. As BooKER WASHINGTON said, the other day, in 
his large and simple way, a man has gone far who has learned the 
difference between working and being worked, and realized that 
the former is a privilege. We agree with Mr. CHOATE’s plea that 
FRANKLIN’s homely lessons would be well for us all to take to 
heart to-day. President ELior was in the same vein when he said 
GEORGE WASHINGTON considered more his duties than his rights. 
Never did two men belong more clearly to the industrious, clear- 
headed, unspeculative business type of mind than WasHINGTON 
and FRANKLIN did. 


RBITRATION SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED whenever the 

opportunity is found. If France and England can establish ar- 
bitration for five years, certainly it ought to be possible to enact 
such a treaty between the United States and Great Britain. Special 
arbitration has already been successful; American judges have de- 
cided against America; British judges have decided against Great 
Britain. ‘*‘The United States,’’ as a prominent American lawyer 
puts it, ‘‘could safely trust almost any dispute of hers to,the judi- 
cial decision of the judges of the House of Lords. England would, 
I believe, have faith enough in the fairness of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to submit, if need be, its controversies to 
them.’’ Arbitration can not make wars obsolete, but it can dimin- 
ish them and help to render attractive the idea of 
peace. As Mr. James BRYCE poiats out, it is especially 
useful in making it easy for contending parties to abate 
their respective contentions without loss of dignity, and a general 
provision for arbitration makes it less distasteful to refer differ- 
ences, because less likely to be taken as indicating want of spirit. 
England has shown herself ready for such a treaty between the two 
great English-speaking nations, and it is to be hoped we shall not 
hold off much longer. There are always opportunities enough to 
fight, where interests conflict too sharply for adjustment. The Boer 
War and the conflict between Russia and Japan were not averted by 
The Hague tribunal. The United States need not fear that by en- 
couraging machinery for keeping peace in adjusting minor dirficul- 
ties she will ever be deprived of the privilege of going to war. 


HE SALARY OF A SENATOR was declared inadequate, dur- 

ing the present session, by Senator Hoar, who called atten- 
tion to the fact that an amount which has remained the same in 
figures since 1865 has become essentially less by the increased 
scale of prices. Mr. Hoar calculated that in reality a Senator 
now receives about one-half of what he received thirty years ago. 
and much less than is required by the dignity and character of the 
office. The question is hardly practical politics, as shown by the 
fate of attempted ‘‘salary grabs’’ heretofore. In England, which is 
passing away from the régime of rule by upper classes, there is a 
possibility that members of Parliament may some day be paid. 
Representatives of labor are now sometimes supported 
by their constituents. We rejected the arguments 
against paid Legislatures, but have not gone to the 
logical conclusion of paying adequately. Our judges are similarly 
underpaid, and our foreign representatives also. Against the mani- 
fest injustice of such a system, through the advantages which it 
gives to men of wealth and the obstacle it offers to the services 
of poor and able men, may be put an argument of no smail weight, 
in a time when money counts too muck. Small salaries for Govern- 
ment representatives, like small salaries for professors, do something 
to combat the increased pomp of living. The manners and ‘stand- 
ards in a college town can never take their stamp from money, and 
possibly the small amounts that are paid to public servants have 
their little influence in checking the hold which a shower of money 
has upon the American imagination. 
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JAPAN 


The transport corps at Chemulpo arranging for the despatch of military equipage and supplies to the north 


iS TREPARED FOR A LONG. WAR 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier's Special War Correspondent attached to the Japanese General Staff 


Tokio, A/arch 4, 1904 

NE conviction here is universal: Unless Russia 
O wishes to give up in the midst of humiliation, 

the war will be long. To the General Staff, 

planning campaigns to extend over years, the 
impatience of the correspondents to be at the front 
comes as the patter of rain on the window-pane. 
These master tacticians and strategists are like so 
many machinists directing a plant under cover. Now 
and then one comes out and chats politely with the in- 
quirer, and slips back to the inner mysteries. 

Once the whole powerful machine is in action, the 
engineers, with a Japanese smile, will pull aside the 
curtain. The first tableau was the diplomatic coup 
that caught Russia unawares. The second was the 
occupation of Seoul and the victory of Port Arthur. 
The third will be the appearance of a big army at 
some strategic point. Even in peace times the Japa- 
nese never say what they are doing; they announce 
in due time what they have done. Five men in the 
whole country, not more, know the plan of campaign, 
even in its general policy. A Cabinet officer put a 
question tc one of the five, whose answer was: “‘It is 
better that you should not know. It will help us none 
if you do know, and you might, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, let a hint pass your lips.’’ The correspondent 
who complains must recall that Stonewall Jackson 
never took his own staff into his confidence. 

In this land, where authority comes directly from 
the Emperor, one man, or a set of men, bears all the 
responsibility. The business of the rest is to obey. 
The Major-General himself may not know what is the 
objective of his division. He is as essentially one of 
the chessmen as his own privates, moved by the great 
players in Tokio. When a local paper says that an 
officer of the Imperial Guard has departed, ‘‘destina- 
tion unknown,”’ it is telling as much as the officer him- 
self knows. Ten days ago Tokio 
was full of soldiers; to-day it is 
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and buying and selling in the summer of 1904 as she 
did in the summer of 1903. The excess of consump- 
tion due to the army will give an impetus to produc- 
tion. Most of what the army uses, outside of flour, 
meats, and some ammunition, will be produced en- 
tirely at home. The old saying that no nation that 
ever wanted to make war was kept from it by lack of 
funds has a sound economic basis. 

This nation wants to make war. Every man, wo- 
man, and child is for bloodshed without end till vic- 
tory comes. In national finance at such a time, belief 
is the most valuable asset next to productiveness. If 
the people distrusted the Government; if they hoarded 
their gold and refused to subscribe to the war bonds, 
then we should already be in the midst of a crisis. 
The contrary is magnificently true. To a war over- 
seas are brought the sacrifices which are supposed to 
go with a war against the invader; such sacrifices not 
in the last ditches, but at the outset, when victory is 
in the air, as the South made in the Civil War, and 
Frenchmen made in 1870. Joined with this is peace- 
time production. When a people stand ready to give 
to the Government their daily earnings and the sale of 
their products, the nation need borrow only of itself. 

In vain you may look for some class which does not 
regard this entry of Japanese troops into a foreign 
land as a matter of life and death to the home land. 
There are literally no ‘‘antis’’ in Japan. The 100,000,- 
ooo yen loan is subscribed again and again. The swell- 
ing provincial war funds are fed by the money of all 
classes. The coolie stakes his wages on the courage of 
{openers troops; his employer stakes his business. 

atriotism gives the whole land the community of 
interest of aclub. The nobles send in their gold cups 
(perhaps given by the Emperor); their wives send in 
their jewelry, to be melted down. A certain marquis 
gave all his horses to the Government. When it came 


ward to war with Russia as a set eventuality of the 
same kind as final examinations to the student, they 
now look forward to a long campaign which shall test 
their resources and patience. So they settle down to 
their sinister programme. In a month the news of 
conflict has become a set part of national life. The 
Treasury plans for a two or three years’ campaign with 
the same inclusiveness of all possibilities as the Gen- 
eral Staff. Heavy shipments of gold may affect the 
confidence of foreigners, of course; it was foreign ex- 
change that sent the gold abroad. Square-jawed Japa- 
nese composure in this, as in its naval strategy, knows 
its work and the wherewithal for doing it. 

The proposition to raise the taxes brings no more 
sign of opposition than the emergency expenses of 
sickness to a family; for everybody knew years ago 
that with the certain war increased revenue would be 
necessary. Heavy taxation was a thing to be expected 
as much as heat in summer and cold in winter. The 
secret of the universal sacrifice is the Emperor him- 
self. In America, where the abundant resources have 
yielded vast fortunes for some and great prosperity for 
all who are energetic, few ever think of how much the 
nation has done for us. The Japanese go further than 
this. In a land where every mouthful of food comes 
grudgingly from the earth, there is a sweet temper 
grateful for small favors. 

Scratch your man of position deep, and you find that 
with the humbler classes he feels the paternity of the 
empire as the subject of no other nation can and does. 
Instead of thanking fortune for luck or prosperity, or 
for the daily bread you earn by the sweat of your 
brow, this people thank the Emperor. When Ad- 
miral Togo, in response to an Imperial message, says, 
‘We are grateful that almost all the officers and men 
who undertook the task returned safely by the unseen 
power of protection of your illustrious Majesty,’’ the 

phrasing means the same as our 
thanks to God for success. The 
Emperor gave them the land and 





again a town of peace. At the of- 
fice of the General Staff, where 
Lieutenant - General Baron Ko- 
dama, the master of the army’s 
work, its plans, and its ambitions, 
still remains, the mill grinds with 
the same regularity and fineness as 
in time of peace. 

The Imperial Guard has gone, 
‘destination unknown.’’ The next 
tableau will show them in action. 
The system that carries them from 
Tokio to Korea or Manchuria seems 
almost as obscure to a foreigner as 
that of Cesar’s transports. Ten 
days ago trooper - packed trains 
were running out of Tokio; the 
nearby villages were alive with 
flags. By way of welcome the ar- 
tistic ingenuity inborn ‘in every 
apanese gave the inspiration of 
its patriotism full play in decora- 
tions. Little crowds gathered to 
cheer the glimpse of a uniform. 
Now the regular train schedule is 
being re-established and a new- 
comer, who looks out of the win- 
dow at the figures, turning the 
ground for the sowing, might well 
ask if the country was really at 
war. ‘This total absence of con- 
fusion, heretofore considered in- 
evitable to preparation, is the mar- 








national life, so that all heroism is 
merely paying a debt of love and 
gratitude. The Japanese idea of 
the joys of eternal life is limited to 
the joy of dying for his land. Be- 
yond the grave he expects none of 
the rewards which excite the cour- 
age of the Turks. 

In one respect, this war is car- 
rying us back to the days when 
unconquered new worlds’ were 
plentiful, and England, France, 
Spain, and Holland fought battles 
over distant provinces, which were 
no sooner occupied than they 
changed owners. The taking of 
either enemy’s capital is as much 
out of the question as in the war 
of the English and the French for 
supremacy in North America. Rus- 
sia throughout her great domain 
may go on with her home affairs 
without feeling that any possible 
defeat will bring the war to her 
doors. From her own resources 
she, too, can feed and clothe her 
army in the field, and she, too, can 
borrow of herself. But to her Man- 
churia is distant in the material 
self-interests which make Korea 
very near to Japan. 

These considerations, which are 
borne in upon us with renewed 








vel that continues to impress one 
who waits upon the word of the 
General Staff to go to the front. 

It is this state of peace which 
partly answers the question wheth- 
er or not Japan can afford a long 
war. It is nowclear that the funds 
will be forthcoming to keep a great 
army in the field for two or three years, if necessary. 
With the Russian navy off the seas, Japan can put 
back into commission all her merchant ships not actu- 
ally needed as regular transports. She is conducting 
operations away from home. No subject of the Em- 
peror not actually with the army need ever hear a 
shot fired. This people is as widely separated from 
the devastation of war as our own was from that 
in the Philippines. Three or four or five hundred 
thousand of her producers are absent. Of these, 150,- 
ooo are regularly in the army. To take the places of 
the others is an increasing population of 600,000 a year. 
The loss from interrupted human industry, then, is in- 
considerable. As much land will be tilled this year as 
last. Japan can go on raising her silk, rice, and tea, 





A JAPANESE REGIMENT MARCHING THROUGH THE JAPANESE QUARTER OF SEOUL 


The first brigades of the Japanese army of occupation were landed at Chemulpo on Feb. 8 and g, and part 


of the force was immediately rushed to Seoul by train. 
transports, the buglers of the Japanese infantry were making music in the streets of the Korean capital 
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to the carriage pair, madam protested a little. ‘‘My 
husband was never so angry with me in all my life as 
with that piece of selfishness,’’ she said afterward. If 
you at home would understand how the individual re- 
gards national affairs as his personal affairs, consider 
that a foreign force had taken New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington and was marching inland. Then 
the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the Vanderbilts, and the 
Goulds would contribute their millions to defend their 
property. The Japanese millionaire has no selfish in- 
terest beyond the expansion of Japanese trade, which 
will follow Japanese successes. But he is a Japanese 
before he is-a millionaire, just as the coolie is a Japa- 
nese before he is a coolie. 

Even as for nine years this people have looked for- 


Three days after they were disembarked from 


force a month after the war has 
begun, when not even a skirmish 
on land has occurred, may make 
the weeks that we have waited here 
in Tokio for passes to join the ad- 
vancing columns only the two-line 
prologue of a great drama. In To- 
kio we get less news, we know far less of the war than 
you at home. Our sources are crops of rumors and the 
official accounts published in the daily papers. Ever 
since the 15th of February the hope that we may go 
soon, very soon, has been held out to us by report or by 
the wish that was father of the report. As we do not 
know where the armies are going to land (or have 
landed) we can not precede them, if we would. You 
may hear one day that 1co,ooo men have already left 
the islands; the next day the number has gone down 
to 50,000 or up to 150,000. There is to be one great 
force moving north from Korea, according to one 
rumor; there are to be armies advancing on Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur, and from the Yalu at the same 
time, according to another. The whole truth is known 
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Refugees from Port Arthur in the streets of Shanghai 
SHANGHAI 


SCENES IN THE STREETS OF 


to smiling Baron Kodama, who has at his fingers’ ends 
all details and the buttons that he may press to have his 
orders executed. But the situation is not unusual. Our 
public was in the dark six years ago when transports 
were waiting at Tampa, and the army of correspondents 
was consumed in the fire of its own curiosity. This is 
the period of plans for the army and of impotence for 
the correspondents; the period of action for both is 
coming. The man who starts from New York a month 
hence may be in time for the first great battle. 

The correspondents at Tampa had the privilege of 
receiving the rumors in their own language, not in one 
which is so difficult in its reading, if comparatively easy 
in speaking, that not more than twenty men in Japan 
can get sense out of a newspaper report. You get 
nothing direct. You are as dependent upon an inter- 
preter for your knowledge as you are upon a cook for 
your food. In the Government offices are a few who 
speak a foreign language. At the General Staff is Cap- 
tain Tanaka, who should be famous the world over, if 
he is not already. He surprises linguists by his com- 
mand of languages, attachés by his military knowl- 
edge, diplomatists by his diplomacy, and correspond- 
ents by his mastery of human nature. 

In height, Tanaka is five feet two or three inches, 
and he is as erect as a German drill sergeant. He is 
never absent from the Staff office, and the instant you 
send in your card he appears, coming smartly along 
the hall, smiling as if it was the greatest pleasure in 
the world to meet men who are after favors. He can 
understand any kind of English, from Shoreditch to 
Glasgow, from Mississippi to Maine. He remembers 
the correspondent’s name the first time he hears it, 
and all who are employed on the same paper. Ameri- 
cans say he is a good American; Englishmen that he is 
a good Englishman. He laughs with his alert, snap- 
ping eyes, which find something of interest in the 
most trivial things. Some acute men think that they 
have quizzed Tanaka to a purpose. My opinion is that 
Tanaka was only having a lark with them. 

He knows a joke even when it is subtle as readily as 
he knows whether or not you have read military his- 
tory. Weeven ‘‘jolly’”’ him a little, and he takes it in 
good part. He may get tired, like common mortals; 
but I have never seen him when he would not throw 
back his head and appear as interested as if he had just 
awakened on the first sunny morning for weeks. He 
is the alertest, quickest, most energetic little man in 
Japan, outside of Baron Kodama, and 
that is why he was made aide to Ko- 


scribe; it was the height of art in easing a fall and 
making you think that you had struck on your feet. 

‘‘Will it be two or three weeks before we go?’ I 
asked. ‘‘If so, I think that I will run up to Nikko and 
look at the temples.”’ 

Tanaka laughed. ‘‘Two or three weeks! 
a long time,’ he said. 

‘“Two or three days, then.”’ 

‘Perhaps!’ Tanaka laughed again, and I thought 
almost mischievously, if politely. ‘‘You must be pa- 
tient,’’ he added. 

Occasional plays with words with Tanaka form the 
oasis in this desert of waiting. 


That is 

















CAPTAIN CROWN, COMMANDING THE “MANDJUR” 


Russian sailors rescued at the battle of Chemulpo 


SHORTLY AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


IN THE ORIENT 


they call them, appeal to the imagination of a people 
small in stature, living in small houses, more than bat- 
tleships. Their admiration always would be with the 
sling-thrown stone or the deft sword-thrust, rather 
than with the smashing blows of the battle-axe that 
brought down the giant. 


SHIP WHOSE CLAWS WERE CLIPPED 


Collier’s correspondent describes the delicate situa- 
tion at Shanghai before the ‘‘Mandjur”’ was dismantled 


Ts Russian gunboat /andjur is now a dismantled 
and harmless steamship lying in the harbor of 
Shanghai, but there were possibilities of trouble enough 
when she swung at anchor in a neutral port armed to 
the teeth and with a Japanese warship lying outside 
the harbor waiting for her to come out. The following 
letter from the special correspondent of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY at Shanghai, James F. J. Archibald, was writ- 
ten at the time when the situation was most delicate 
and before the disarming scheme had settled matters, 
safely at least, if not satisfactorily to all concerned: 
‘“The presence of the Russian warship Wand/jur here 
in Shanghai Harbor has stirred the representatives of 
the various nations represented here to a telegraphic 
activity that has almost blocked the lines. Despite 
threats, orders, and pleadings, the Mandjur rides 
peacefully at anchor off the Bund with absolutely no 
concern as to the stir she is making in the diplomatic 
world. At Wu-sung, the entrance port of the Yangtze- 
Kiang, twelve miles below Shanghai, lies the Japanese 
cruiser Akitsushima, also violating the laws of the 
neutrality of China in the most flagrant manner. Just 
outside the harbor lie two more of the best cruisers of 
the Japanese navy. They are all waiting the result of 
the diplomatic correspondence, and hoping that the 
Mandjur will be turned out to fall prey to their power. 
“The Mandjur is a small cruiser of about 1,500 tons, 
but with an exceptionally heavy armament, carrying 
two 8-inch, four 6-inch, and a heavy secondary battery 
of quick-firing guns. Her speed is officially noted at 
eleven knots, but it is doubtful if she could make nine 
knots in her present condition. With the proclamation 
of war the /andjur raised her battle flags, donned her 
war-paint, and made all preparations tc enter the lists, 
but the commander, Captain Crown, tells me that just 
as he was heaving the anchor he received orders to re- 
main where he was, and so he lowered 
his battle flags and has continued at 
his old anchorage, much to the an- 





dama. The two together weigh about 
as much as the average Occidental, 
and they have the vitality of about 
fifty average men. If Napoleon had 
seen Tanaka walk across a room, I am 
sure that he would have put him on 
his staff at once. In selecting him as 
the go-between of publicity and mili- 
tary secrecy, the Japanese have shown 
their usual judgment of a man to fit a 
place. He cushions the stone wall of 
diplomacy with his affability. He can 
say ‘I don’t know,’’ and make you 
feel as if he had given you a cyclo- 
pedia of information. 

Officially, the correspondents are 
now in the General Staff's hands. You 








noyance of the resident Japanese offi- 
cials. 

‘“The Japanese Consul-General im- 
mediately took the matter up with 
the Chinese Government through the 
Shanghai Taotai, and received assur- 
ances that the Russian would imme- 
diately be ordered to sea. This was 
done, but Captain Crown considered 
that his orders from his own com- 
mander were of more importance, and 
so the order was simply disregarded. 
Two Chinese warships, the Haz Chz 
and the Haz 7zen, were ordered to 
force the Mandjur out, and for a 
couple of days the excitement in the 
foreign settlement ran high in the ex- 








first made your application to the For- 
eign Office through the Legation. 
Three weeks ago the word came to 
send in the names of your interpreter 
and servant at once—an official ‘‘at 
once.’’ This looked business-like. It 
kept up the spirits of the hotel lobbies 
for ten days. Then we learned that 
our applications were passed on and duly turned over to 
the War Department. A week ago, the Foreign Office 
informed us that passes would be issued soon, and the 
lobbies were as cheerful as a garden party. When the 
passes came they were entitled ‘‘Certificate of Permis- 
sion to Accompany the Army,”’ and they said that the 
named person was permitted to follow the —— Divi- 
sion. An attached slip of rice paper read: ‘‘The bearer 
is requested to inquire of the Military Staff Headquar- 
ters as to the name of the division to which he is to be 
attached and the date of departure, and to request the 
name of the division to be entered upon this certifi- 


cate.’ Immediately, everybody went to the General 


Staff. Tanaka was a little surprised. ‘‘We will let you 
know as soon as you may go,”’ he said, as if he regret- 
ted the inconvenience of the coming—to men who wait 
and pray for departure. 


His manner I can not de- 
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THE RUSSIAN GUNBOAT “MANDJUR” IN THE HARBOR OF SHANGHAI 


This vessel was very nearly the cause of serious international complications by the refusal 
of her commander to leave port after hostilities between Japan and Russia had begun 
Key Dennis H. Mahan—of the monitor J/o- 
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If I could speak Japanese as well as he speaks En- 
glish, I might satisfy my ambition to get nearer the 
heart of this subdued people who take a war of life 
and death with stoical calm. A hardware dealer, when 
he told me of his thriving business in the native short 
knives, struck no Gallic attitude. The knife is not in 
the regulations. Its ready sale speaks of the aggres- 
sive individuality of the Roman legionary reincarnated 
in a bronze skin and slant eyes, who, if he is sur- 
rounded, counts upon taking heavy toll with quick 
thrusts before he is killed, thus adapting to modern 
conditions the resoluteness of the hara-hiré. 

The mind of the masses finds these little knives more 
to its fancy than the strange rifles which carry bullets 
ever great distance. In reading the bulletins of naval 
action, it is the doings of the torpedo boats that are 
followed most closely. The ‘‘water thunderbolts,’’ as 


pectancy of a naval engagement at 
their very doors, but at the last min- 
ute the Peking Government counter- 
manded the orders. The Japanese offi- 
cials then appealed to Commander 


nadnock, which is stationed: here— 
through the Consul-General, asking that the United 
States take action in forcing the neutrality of China in 
compelling the Wandjur to leave. Commander Mahan 
refused to have any hand in the matter other than in 
the protection of American interests in Shanghai. 
Now that the entire fleet under Admiral Cooper has 
arrived, the matter of the protection of our interests 
seems to be fairly safe, but the navy apparently have 
strict orders to take no part in the operations, and to 
keep the ships well out of the theatre of action so that 
no complications will arise. Captain Crown says that 
as the J/andjur has taken no part in the operations of 
the war, she is not yet a combatant, and that she will 
now stay here until the end of the war. 
‘Captain Crown was born in New York of Russian 
and English parentage, and appears to be more En- 
glish than Russian, but his sentiment has all the patri- 
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M. Pavlov General Idiate 


GENERAL IDIATE ESCORTING THE RUSSIAN MINISTER TO THE RAILROAD STATION AT SEOUL 


Upon the arrival of the Japanese army at the Korean capital, February 12, the Russians were invited to leave. Minister Pavlov, with his family and the legation guard, was 
attended by General Idiate and a Japanese military escort who accompanied him from the legation to the port of Chemulpo, where the Russians embarked for Shanghai 




















ARRIVAL OF THE JAPANESE AT THE RAILWAY STATION, SEOUL, FEBRUARY 12 THE JAPANESE ARMY ENTERING SEOUL THROUGH THE GREAT EAST GATE 
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SAPPERS AND MINERS STARTING FOR NORTHERN KOREA WITH THE FIRST ADVANCE 


There are thirteen of these battalions of sappers and miners in the Japanese army on a war footing, making a total strength of two hundred and seventy officers and seven thousand men 


THE JAPANES PCLUPTATION OF SEOUL 
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U.S.S. “Helena’’ 
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HLM.S. “Espiegle” 


Russian gunboat 






































The United States Consulate 





House of the Russian Administrator 




















The Russian garrison drawn up for inspection on the parade ground 


NEWCHWANG, A CHINESE TREATY PORT DECLARED BY THE RUSSIANS'ON MARCH 27 TO BE UNDER MARTIAL LAW 


The Russians have been establishing themselves politically and commercially at Newchwang for several years, with no apparent intention of ever evacuating the town. The house of the Ad- 


ministrator shown above is a substantial and elaborate edifice of brick and stone. 


There are also two other fine buildings in course of construction—an administration building and a post-office. 


A large church is also projected. All these buildings are on the main square of the foreign settlement, which the Russians have appropriated to their own uses. (See ‘‘On Guard at Newchwang,”’ p. 21) 


otic ardor of the officer of the Great White Czar. At 
this writing the case is just open for discussion, and it 
remains to be seen what will happen to the little war- 
ship. The Japanese cruiser at Wu-sung must, accord- 
ing to international law, remain in port until twenty- 
four hours after the Wandjur goes out—if she does; 
but as the Afztsushima is fitted with wireless telegra- 
phy, she will simply sig- 
nal the cruisers lying 
outside to make the at- 


Commander Fukuhara 


Captain Yoshida 


six thousand persons of all nations, from all stations 
of society, and in all conditions, quartered about the 
town. The Russian Minister to Korea, M. Pavlov, 
and the members of the Legation, are here, and have 
taken up a permanent residence during the war, and 
from here M. Pavlov will continue his diplomatic work. 

‘“The French ship Pasca/ came in a few days ago 


General Inouye Colonel Ohara Captain Tanida 


Captain Hamaomoie 


with the paroled Russian prisoners from the two Rus- 
sian ships sunk at Chemulpo, and there was an attempt 
made to land them; but the authorities would not 
allow it, as the precedent of dumping prisoners at any 
convenient port would be a dangerous one. The Japa- 
nese were anxious to be rid of them, and were only too 
glad to accept their parole and have them taken away. 
Some of the officers 
were taken on board the 
foreign warships and 


Lieutenant Sasoa 





tack. Thus ends the 
power of one of the most 
important of the clauses 
of international law. 
From now on the deten- 
tion of a ship of war in 
a neutral port, to give 
the enemy a fair start, 
will mean nothing at all 
if there are sufficient 
forces to stand outside 
while one ship stays in- 
side. If a fleet is mak- 
ing the attack, one after 
another of the ships 
could come in and stay 
the twenty-four hours 
allowed, and then. go 
out and be relieved by 
another ship, which can 
do the picket duty. 
‘‘Refugees from Port 
Arthur, Dalny, Korea, 
and Japan have been 





given refuge, but the 
commander of the Vzcks- 
burg refused to take two 
Engineer officers on his 
ship. He had also re- 
fused to enter into the 
protest against the Japa- 
nese action. I met the 
Russian naval attaché 
from Japan on board the 
Mandjur, and he was 
rabidly bitter in his de- 
nunciation of the Vzcks- 
burg’s action. The 
whole matter is that both 
of the belligerents hope 
for the support of the 
United States, and, not 
getting it, they attack 
from every side. 

“Just what Russia is 
trying to do with the 
Mandjur it is hard to 
say, but the Peking Gov- 
ernment fear that she is 











pouring into Shanghai 
for the last two weeks, 
until it is probable that 
there are now more than 
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LIEUT.-GEN. INOUYE, IN COMMAND OF THE FIRST ARMY OF INVASION, AND HIS STAFF, AT SEOUL 
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trying to force China 
into some act of war, so 
that she can occupy 
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Chinese territory for the furtherance of her war plans. 
Captain Crown tells me that he will not sail unless 
ordered by his own Government, no matter what the 
local authorities say, but will blow up his ship first. 
The Japanese say that they will force the M/andjur 
out if they have to come after her up the river. 
The foreign commanders state that they will allow 
no fighting off Shanghai or in neutral waters, and if 
the Japanese make any such attempt they will at- 
tack their fleet. And so the matter rests, where a 
single shot may involve the world in a great war.” 


CHURCH “COURTING PARLORS” 


The Parker Memorial's hospitable scheme for 
getting boarding-house young people acquainted 


HE Theodore Parker Memorial, an_ institutional 

church of Boston, is trying to solve the problem of 
getting together and acquainted the young people df 
its neighborhood. The Parker Memorial is located in 
the heart of the boarding-house and lodging-room sec- 
tion of the city. Thousands of young men and women 
have their temporary homes near the church. What 
they need is an opportunity to get acquainted. 

The Parker Memorial has undertaken to get these 
young people together. There is on every Sunday 
evening a service in the church, which, while relig- 
ious, is yet arranged to attract young people. It usu- 
ally consists of an address, with music, and is often 
illustrated by the stereopticon. After the service, the 
congregation is invited to a social gathering in the 
parlors on the same floor. Music is furnished and tea is 
served, and often a brief reading is given, but in gen- 
eral the young folks are left to their own devices until 
ten o’clock. The dancing classes connected with the 
church are valuable aids in furthering the move- 
ment. The phrase ‘‘courting parlors,”’ used in perfect 
seriousness by a Boston minister in connection with 
the Parker Memorial's new experiment, has come 
to stay in Boston apparently, although those directly 
interested in the movement are naturally inclined 
to deprecate such an aggressive and literal in- 
terpretation of what is purely a big-hearted and 
hospitable idea. The experiment thus far has been 
deservedly popular, and is being watched with increas- 
ing interest by similar communities in other cities. 


WHERE THE CLERKS RUN THE STORE 


A department-store experiment in which the em- 
ployees initiate shop rules and settle disputes 


AN ingenious and original solution of the problem of 
employer and employee is that now found in one of 
the largest department stores of Boston. The proprie- 
tor of this store during his first years of business had 
all sorts of trouble with his 
help, and found that his busi- 
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SHARKS MUST LEAVE POOR LO 


Congress and courts’ decisions are driving 
land-grabbers and corrupt officials te cover 
| ape es being a helpless, persecuted dependant, driven 
about at the Will of gfasping white nien, the In- 
dian is beginning to find himself provided with a host 
of friends eager to protect his interests. Hardly had 
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M. DELCASSE 


France’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has held this post 
under four administrations,--a towering figure in French politics 


the report of the President’s investigator, C. J. Bona- 
parte, on the charges brought against the ‘‘Dawes 


Commission’’ been made public, when Congress began - 


to consider two amendments to the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill designed to protect the tribes from dishonest 
officials and to prevent collusion in the sale of mineral 
rights in the Indian Territory. Now, Judge Ray- 
mond, Territorial Judge of the Western District of 
the Indian Territory, is sustained in his opinion that 
parents and guardians can not lease land allotted to 


States, directly or indirectly, to purchase, lease, or 
have any interest in Indian lands, the distribution of 
which is in any way pending in the branch of the 
Government service in which he is employed until 
after two years after the expiration of such employ: 
ment:’’ 

In thé case before Judge Raymond, a tract of land 
belonging to a Creek minor had been leased to a com- 
pany of land sharks for 15 cents per acre per year! 
The land was good and growing splendid crops. The 
father who signed the contract could not write his 
name. Judge Raymond’s decision affects more than 
80,000 citizens and 20,000,000 acres of land. Three- 
fourths of this vast area has been allotted to minors. 


LEVIATHANS ON THE LAKES 
Gré-bedrihg siéaitiship; big as Atlantic passeii: 
8ér liners, coripletely built in f6uf ménihis 
THE Ametican ry torren | Cothpatiy has jiist cotti- 
pleted a feat ih constrtictioi; at its Lorain; Ohio, 
yard, that wotild have challenged the best efforts of 
ahy shipyard itt the world. On December 1 the coin: 
pany began the construction of a 560-foot steel steam: 
ship. The vessel was to be ready to sail in April. 
Building a steamship of the same length as the Atlan- 
tic liners, the Phzladelphia and New York, in four 
months, is work of wonderful speed, but it excited lit- 
tle comment on the Great Lakes, where everything is 
done in a hurry. 

Salt water men have been inclined to poke fun at the 
vessels of the Great Lakes, but the size of this steam- 
ship cannot fail to impress them. Only 30 of the 
fleet of 96 transatlantic passenger steamers are longer 
than this lake boat, and only two of those vessels, the 
Finland and Kroonldand, were built in this country. 
Only five loiger keels have been laid on this side of 
the Atlantic. : 

The new lake steamer is 56 feet wide and 33 feet 
deep, and on a draught of 18 feet she will carry 
9,500 gross tons of iron ore. She will have 33 
hatches, through which she can be loaded with 
iron ore in an hour. It will be possible, working 
at the speed record, to unload the 9,500-ton cargo 
in about five hours. The original date of her launch- 
ing was April 1, which was changed later to April 9. 


THE MAN WHO PILOTS FRANCE 


Delcasse, France’s famous Minister of For- 
eldn Affairs, will stay though Ministry falls 


RANCE’S sympathy for Russia in the present war 

and the delicate situation in which she js pit be- 
cause of it, the intrigues against the Combes Ministty 
and the investigation now being carried on into the 
Administration of the Navy 
Bepartmerit; all cotnbitie to 
Make thé positiott of M. Del- 





ness was not prospering. Af- 
ter studying the subject for a 
long time, he formed all his 
employees into a co-operative 
association. Into its hands he 
committed the absolute care 
and control of a club house, 
social hali, and library, which 
he donated to the employees. 
He exercises no supervision 
over that branch of the busi- 
ness at all, and the workers 
are relieved of all espionage 
or suspicion of it. 

More important and original, 
however, is the fact that this 
co-operative association has an 
important voice in the man- 
agement of the business. The 
association has the power to 
initiate or amend any store 
rule affecting the efficiency of 
its members. A vote on a 
store rule, when passed by 
two-thirds of a quorum of the 
members, goes into effect at 
once—subject to the veto of 
the firm. And even the firm’s 
veto may be overriden by a 
two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers of the association. Still 
more interesting is the Board 
of Arbitration, consisting of 
nine members of the associa- 
tion, which acts in case of any 
dispute between the company 
and its employees. For ex- 
ample, if an employee is dis- 
missed by the firm and a two- 
thirds vote of the Arbitration 
Board decides that his dis- 
missal was a mistake or was 
unjustified, he must be rein- 
stated. If an employee's salary 








cassé, Minister of - by tl 
Affairs, more thdfi tistially iri: 
teresting. That this fatiots 
Minister will remain, what- 
ever happens, seems to be as- 
sured, and he may yet have 
need for as delicate diplomacy 
as he used in assisting in the 
peace negotiations at the close 
of the Spanish War, and in 
avoiding wat over the Fashoda 
iticident. ‘‘A rumor spread re- 
ceiitly,’’ writes out Paris cor- 
tespondent, ‘‘atfloig the bro- 
kets in Throgniorton Street, 
Lotidén, that M, Delcassé was 
of the eve of resigning the 
portfolio of Minister of For= 
eign Affairs for Fratice: There 
was an immediate break in 
Buropeaii sectitities: The ex- 
planation is that M. Deleassé 
is reckoned amofit diplotnats 
as the greatest Foreign Minis- 
ter in Europe, and he is nota- 
bly a man of peace. I saw M. 
Delcassé recently at the time 
of an interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 
Government’s policy toward 
Morocco. When I entered the 
box in the gallery to which I 
had been assigned, the Cham- 
ber was involved in a monoto- 
nous debate, which closed the 
moment M. Delcassé, black 
pertfolio in hand, appeared at 
the door. He is short and 
thick, his hair is closely cut, 
and he has a bristling mus- 
tache. He is near-sighted, 
and always wears a_ pince- 
nez. In uniform, he would 
he the typical soldier of 








is reduced and a majority of 
the Board decides that the re- 
duction was not just, the salary 
is restored to its former figure. 

This presupposes the exist- 
ence of some one of the 
employees who must become 
acquainted with the business 
of the firm. A young woman, 
who is called ‘‘the social secretary,’’ fills that position. 
She is really the association, and acts for it in almost 
every case; knows just what the firm can pay for work, 
and how much justice there is in the employees’ claims. 

The proprietor of a large concern in Dayton, Ohio, 
Which had a disastrous strike a few years ago, has, 
it is said, decided to try this scheme, and _ believes 
that if he had tried it before there would have been 
no strike. The trouble in his case was that the 
firm seemed to say to its employees, ‘‘See all these 
nice things we gzve you!’’ In the Boston scheme 
the offensive element of paternalism is removed. 


A BIG BLAZE 


Two office buildings at 59 and 61 Broadway, occupied by the Adams, the American, and the Morris International what would otherwise be a 
Express Companies, were burned on March 26, with a total loss of $500,000. This fire, in the heart of the down- 
town business and financial district, gained such headway that the rarely used “‘two nines’ alarm called to 
the scene all the fire apparatus in New York south of Fifty-ninth street, including thirty-two engines 


minor children without a competent court’s approval. 
Mr. Bonaparte found that members of the Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes were taking advantage 
of their presence in the Indian Territory to form con- 
nections with companies organized to deal in tribal 
lands. One of these corporations, according to the 
statement made by Judge Townsend of the Southern 
District, has leased more than 350,000 acres of land; 
others have gained control of tracts varying in size 
from 25,000 to 50,000 acres. What Congress is asked to 
enact into law is a provision making it unlawful for ‘‘any 
person now or hereafter in the employ of the United 


IN NEW YORK’'S FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


France. His eyes are quick 
and intelligent, and light up 


plain face. 

‘‘The debate turned to for- 
eign affairs, and the Deputy 
who had deposed the inter- 
pellation attacked the policy 
of the Government. Then M. Delcassé arose. He 
did not ascend the tribune, but stood beside his desk, 
half-turned toward his critics and his friends. He 
is not an orator, that became immediately apparent; 
but this is due, in part because his duties do not per- 
mit his tongue to reveal all that his brain knows, in 
part because he speaks too emphatically, if in some- 
what involved sentences. 

“When he mounts the tribune, however, and reads 
a paper which he has carefully prepared, the expres- 
sions are pithy and direct. They leave no doubt what 
the Minister really means, and if there is question for 
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a moment, it is dispelled by the spasmodic jerk of 
his forearm. His explanation in regard to Morocco 
was satisfactory to’ the Deputies as well as to the dip- 
lomatic representatives of Great Britain, Italy, and 
Spain. Gathering his papers closely to his bosom, M. 
Delcassé left the Chamber, and as he went out he re- 
ceived an ovation from the floor as well as the gallery. 

“In June next he will 
have served five years in 
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his friend been a prophet, he could have predicted: 
‘You will realize your dream of a greater France, and 
that dream will come true through you, the foremost 
statesman of Europe.’ 

“There is one honor still in store for the son of the 
humble court bailiff at Palmiers, a small town situated 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, where the Minister was 
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peachment, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, and Senator 
Blackburn of Kentucky. 

The only way by which a Federal judge can be 
removed from office is by impeachment, and he is 
liable to impeachment when he commits “high crimes 
and misdemeanors,’’ a somewhat vague term and to 
be interpreted according to circumstances. In the 
case of Judge Swayne, he 
is charged with having 
been corrupt and’ influ- 





his present position, and 
will have directed the 
external policy of the Re- 
public under four admin- 
istrations — an_ unprece- 
dented feat. He entered 
the Foreign Office at a 
critical stage in American 
history. Spain had been 
defeated in the Philip- 
pines, and was on the eve 
of losing her squadron at 
Santiago. By reason of 
proximity and French 
holdings of Spanish bonds, 
France’s sympathy for 
Spain was great. For both 
the belligerent countries 
M. Delcassé entertained 
feelings of admiration, and 
he determined to restore 
peace, if possible; he diplo- 
matically paved the way 
for Spain to request that 
France use her good of- 
fices. This in itself was a 
delicate task, for Spanish 
sensibilities could not 
brook the idea of begging 
for peace. Having ob- 
tained Spain’s consent to 
act, M. Delcassé then 
sought to ascertain wheth- 
er President McKinley 
was willing to negotiate, 
and, in order to get the 
best terms possible for 
Spain, it was necessary to 








enced by personal con- 
siderations in administer- 
ing justice. 

The Constitution pro- 
vides that at the impeach- 
ment of the President the 
Chief Justice shall preside, 
but in the impeachment 
of any lesser official it has 
not been the custom for 
the Chief Justice to take 
charge of the proceedings. 
The form followed is the 
same in all cases. 

The House having 
decided that _ sufficient 
grounds exist for impeach- 
ment,and the House under 
the Constitution has the 
sole power to originate im- 
peachment proceedings, it 
appoints a committee to 
impeach the accused be- 
fore the Senate, and to 
demand that that body 
hear the impeachment. 
The committee then pre- 
pares articles of impeach- 
ment, which are submitted 
to the House. The House, 
after having approved 
them, directs the com- 
mittee, known as the man- 
agers on the part of the 
House, to conduct the 
trial before the Senate. 

Formal notice is served 
on the accused to appear 








keep from the United 
States all idea of the abso- 
lute powerlessness of the 
Castilian kingdom. An- 
other difficulty Delcassé 
had to encounter was the 
jealousy of other Euro- 
pean powers, which desired joint instead of isolated 
mediation. He successfully evaded pitfalls, and M. 
Cambon signed the preliminary peace protocol in Wash- 
ington. When the Commission to arrange terms of 
peace assembled at the Quai d’Orsay here, M. Delcassé, 
in the happiest possible manner, brought the American 
and Spanish Commissioners together, and throughout 
the deliberations aided in removing obstacles which 
might easily have wrecked the negotiations. 

‘‘How M. Delcassé avoided war over the Fashoda in- 
cident, in spite of the frenzied anti-English outcry of 
the Paris press; how he forced Turkey, by a naval dem- 
onstration, to comply with French demands, which had 
been persistently put off; how he dealt with the Chi- 
nese and Siamese questions, to the profit of his coun- 
try, and how he has restored cordial relations with 
Italy, are all matters of 


recent history. There are W. H. Burr 


THE BURNING OF WINTER AT ZURICH 


At the approach of spring the people of this little Swiss city on the shore of the Lake of Zurich make a grotesque effigy 
to represent the old winter, and burn it at the stake in the public park near the water’s edge with holiday festivities 


born. He is destined to become the head of the 
Ministry, a post he might already have occupied, but 
to which he may surely now expect to be swept by 
the Republican majority of which he is a member.”’ 


JUDGE SWAYNE’S IMPEACHMENT 


How proceedings for impeachment are conducted 

by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ASHINGTON is more interested in the impeach- 
ment proceedings against Judge Charles Swayne, 
of the Northern District of Florida, than it has been in 
anything else for many aday. This is largely because 
of the novelty of impeachment proceedings to members 
of Congress. There has been no trial for impeachment 


B. M. Harrod C. EF. Gransky 


Col. F. J. Hecker 


on theappointed day before 
the Senate in person, and 
by counsel if he so elects, 
when theSenate resol vesit- 
self intoa high court of im- 
peachment. Every mem- 
ber of the Senate takes a special oath to do justice accord- 
ing to the Constitution and the laws of the land. The 
accused is then arraigned before the bar of the Senate, 
and is required to plead to the articles of impeachment, 
precisely as any other person charged with crime in 
any other court is arraigned and enters his plea to the 
indictment which has been found against him by the 
grand jury. The House of Representatives is both 
grand jury and prosecuting attorney, while the Senate 
is judge and petit jury. 

After the accused has pleaded not guilty the Senate 
appoints a day for beginning the trial, which is con- 
ducted according to the usual rules of evidence; the 
managers on the part of the House prosecuting, and 
the Senate hearing the evidence as would a jury, and, 
like members of a jury, having the privilege to ask ques- 
tions of the witnesses so as 
to make clear any point 


W. B. Parsons 
about which there may be 





two points remaining 
which must be touched 
upon to show the tenden- 
cies of the Minister. Of 
the Franco- Russian alli- 
ance, he has been an ar- 
dent and consistent advo- 
cate. The weight of his 
influence will be thrown 
for Russia, but he will try 
to avoid war, if honorably 
this can be accomplished. 
His pacific views were di:- 
played in connection with 
the Fashoda incident and 
again in Siam, and by 
his successful efforts to 
remove all questions in 
the relations of France 
and Great Britain, France 
and Italy, and France and 
Spain. With each of those 
countries he has _ nego- 
tiated a treaty of arbitra- 
tion, supplementary to the 
general convention of The 
Hague, and he has initi- 
ated negotiations of the 
same character with the 
United States. These 
treaties are barmless, for 
they specifically except 
from their application 
questions affecting na- 
tional honor and territory, 
but they may be appealed 
to, and in any event they 
show that friendly rela- 
tions exist between the 
signatory powers. M. Del- 
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obscurity. Ifanydifference 
of opinion arisesamong the 
Senators during the preg- 
ress of the trial as to the 
admission of evidence, or 
such other matters as 
would be decided by the 
judge in a regular court, 
the chamber is cleared and 
the matter is discussed be- 
hind closed doors, a bailot 
is taken, and the majority 
prevails., After all the evi- 
dence has been submitted, 
the managers on the part 
of the House have made 
their argument, and tlie 
counsel for the accused has 
been heard,the Senators in 
secret reach their verdict 
in the same way thata jury 
would, and the decision is 
made public. The Consti- 
tution provides that no 
person can be convicted by 
a court of impeachment 
without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. The court has no 
power to punish otherwise 
than by depriving of his 
office the person found 
guilty, ““ho is then liable 
to civil or criminal pros- 
ecution like any other vio- 
lator of the law. 

The most notable im- 
peachment trial in this 
country was that of Presi- 








cassé made frequent 
efforts to avert the Russo- 
Japanese War. His repre- 
sentations to Russia were 
couched in the most deli- 
cate language, and it is 
no secret that he was kept 
advised by Russia of every step in the negotiations. 

‘*When a young journalist, M. Delcassé was walking 
with a colleague along the bank of the Seine near the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ‘That,’ he said, in a 
tone of conviction, ‘is where I shall be one day.’ Had 


Gen. Geo. W. Davis Rear-Admiral J, G, Walker, U.S.N. 


THE PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 


This board, consisting of the foremost American engineers, will direct the construction of the Isthmian Canal 
and have the responsibility of expending to the best advantage the $150,000,000 appropriated for the work. 
It will also fall to them to solve more difficult engineering problems than have ever before been confronted 


in this country for the past twenty-eight years—not 
since 1876, when Secretary of War Belknap was im- 
peached in connection with the Post Tradership frauds. 
It is somewhat striking that of the men now in Con- 
gress there are only two who took part in that im- 


dent Andrew Johnson, who 
was acquitted. In 1804 As- 
sociate Justice Chase, of 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was im- 
peached, a trial which 
ranks second only to that 
of Andrew Johnson. The impeachment of Sec- 
retary Belknap, in 1876, is the one impeachment of 
recent times, and from the beginning of the his- 
tory of the United States down tothe present day 
only three Federal judges have been impeached. 
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ROP TRAIN FOR UJINA, A PORT OF EMBARKATION FOR KOREA 
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The Adventures of Three Fair Anarchists, an Obliging Young Man, and a Dog 
A STORY IN FIVE PARTS—PART FIVE 


By HILDEGARD BROOKS : 3: 


One day Maurice Silsbee, the promised groomsman of his 
friend Spoffard, who that same day is to marry Miss Ina 
Bushnell, comes upon three young ladies in a garden ad- 
joining the Bushnell property. These, the Misses Dicey, 
Houghton, and Halliburton, avow themselves members of an 
anarchistic society presided over by one Stepnovo. They de- 
sign, for the benefit of the Cause, to rob Miss Bushnell’s 
wedding silver-chest, and for this purpose have hired the 
professional burglar Gardiner. Silsbee, appearing at the 
hour when Gardiner is expected, is mistaken for him and 
thus initiated into the secret. While impersonating the 
criminal, Silsbee tries to dissuade the Daughters of Des- 
peration from their purpose. But when the real burglar 
arrives Silsbee is found out, overpowered, and locked in 
the cellar. Gardiner, however, fails the young ladies at the 
critical moment, so that they are obliged to appeal to their 
captive for aid in carrying off the heavy chest. After some 
parley with Miss Halliburton he consents. The party 
drive with the stolen box to a railway station, whence it 
is expressed to town subject to the order of a fictitious person. 
Returning home, the young ladies discover that Silsbee's little 
dog must have been nailed up with the silver. Should the 
chest be seized by the police, the dog might furnish them with 
aclew. It there fore becomes necessary to warn Stepnovo (who 
is waiting to receive the box), and this Silsbee volunteers to do. 


CHAPTER iX 


HE sunset lights had flitted to the highest build- 
ings before I found the house on West —th 
Street, the address given me by the ladies in 
Keswick. There was a general atmosphere of 
being closed up and gone away for the summer about 
the whole block. It was perhaps as quiet a place as 
Stepnovo could have found in the 
city, for his business of smelting 
stolen silver. 

I used my pass-key and entered 
a dim and quiet lower hall. Avoid- 
ing the elevator for fear of being 
challenged, I sneaked upstairs in 
unhappy trepidation, and was glad 
to reach the door with the cards 
of my fellow-burglars. Swiftly and 
noiselessly I used my second key 
and let myself into the apartment. 

Both on the ground of personal 
safety and because of curiosity, I de- 
sired to take Stepnovo entirely by 
surprise. He was to have no time to 
jump on me. I meant to do all the 
jumping. Further than that, I meant 
to take a good look at the man before 
he became aware of me. 

The passage was rather dark, 
lighted only by transoms over the 
closed doors on either side of the 
hall. At hazard I tried the first 
door to the right and thereby en- 
tered the kitchen. It seemed to be 
in good order, though it had evi- 
dently been lately ip use. I saw no 
signs of crucibles and furnaces, how- 
ever, and Stepnovo was not there. 

From the kitchen, through a dark 
pantry, I entered the dining-room. 
Here were the remains of a modest 
luncheon upon the table: a few leaves 
of lettuce, crumbs of brown bread, 
and a wine-glass that had contained 
claret. Still there was no sign of the 
man himself. 

Through an open door I peered 
cautiously into the next room; it 
was large, its width being the width 
of the house, and pleasant with the 
light of several windows and attrac- 
tive by the home-like and unconven- 
tional charm of its furnishing. Still 
I saw no Stepnovo and was about to 
withdraw to search the chambers on 
the left side of the hall, when I caught 
sight of a partially curtained alcove 
in which stood a couch. -There lay 
a figure stretched in sleep. 

Noiselessly I advanced, gently I 
drew aside the curtains to get a light 
on his face, and then I stood trans- 
fixed in consternation 

Stepnovo was a girl! 

A wonderfully pretty girl it was, 
moreover! She lay in the lovely re- 
laxation of deep sleep. Her dark, 
glossy hair showed black against the 
yellow silk cushions of the couch, 
and an unreal and delicate light 
played on her features. She was 
exquisitely dressed and had unfas- 
tened her collar in lying down, so 
that her round white throat was bare. 

I stood for a long while regarding her, moon- 
struck in admiration. There was not the glimmer- 
ing of an idea in my head as to what I had to do 
next. Still she slept, her breath coming light and 
soft as a little child’s. 

I decided that, danger or none, I could not be so 





I HAD MY MAN DOWN 


rude as to waken her, and resolved to step back into 
the dining-room and wait till she awoke of her own 
accord. 

I resolved it, I say; yet minute by minute slipped 
by and I still prolonged my fascinating watch. I had 
never before noted the awful beauty of sleep nor felt 
its mystery. While my gaze, as by hypnotism, was 
fastened to her lids, I speculated on the lustre of those 
eyes so close behind that delicate veil of flesh. They 
were unseeing now, their soul in dreamland; yet the 
next flash of time might bring them back, those lids 
might be raised, and I be transfixed. 

Evening was falling. Slowly the light on the sleep- 
er’s face grew more dim. To lose not a line of it, I 
bent further over. I held the curtain back as far as I 
might— 

Suddenly I was grabbed from behind, gripped about 
the neck and almost choked. 

The real Stepnovo at last! 

With the output of all my strength I hipped my 
unseen assailant, and he, surprised into losing his first 
advantageous hold on me, went down. I was on top 
of him, but I found him pretty game. If this was 
Stepnovo, he was rather more spirited than prudent 
in going for me so desperately. How did he know 
but that I was the chief of police come for him in 
person? 

It was no wrestling; it was a free fight. We were 
each bent on pummeling the other, and the girl sat 
up and wailed. But I was the heavier man; in about 
thirty-five seconds I had proved superior science. I 
had my man fairly down, and was punching him thor- 
oughly, when suddenly the gas, lighted by the girl, 
flashed a light on his face and I gazed down upon the 
still recognizable features of my old 
friend, Fred Spoffard. 

He knew me at the same instant, 
and we both arose. Fora long mo- 
ment we were engaged with our 
handkerchiefs. The lady was mak- 
ing no end of a fuss over Fred’s little 
bruises; I betook myself quietly to 
the kitchen sink and managed alone. 
Then I went back to the front room. 

“Well, old man, we madea mis- 
take, I guess,’’ said Fred ruefully. 
“J’m awfully sorry, you know. I 
didn’t know you, of course.’’ 

I was relieved to find him in the 
mood to apologize; it seemed to let 
me out. 

‘It’s rather an unfortunate meet- 
ing,’’ I said; ‘‘but won’t you pre- 


my dear, who had the snake-bite,”’ 
explained Spoffard genially. ‘*‘Mau- 
rice—my wife.”’ 

She looked at me as if I were no 
end of a monster. I was very un- 
happy. 

“Why did you fight?’ she cried. 
‘‘What happened?” 

‘It was my fault, dear,’’ said Fred 
humbly. ‘‘You see, after you went 
to sleep I got confoundedly thirsty, 
and I thought I’d just step out and 
have a drink, and I suppose I left 
the door open (eh, Maurice?) and 
you walked in.”’ 

I nodded basely. I seemed to be 
hurled along by the hand of fate, 
and only asked myself dazedly, ‘‘Is 
Josh in this?” 

‘And so when I came hurrying 
back—I wasn’t gone five minutes, 
Ina—’’ (The scamp! I had been 
there a half-hour myself.) ‘‘I found 
him in the room, and it was rather 
dark, and I naturally tackled him. 
I thought he was Stepnovo.”’ 

Mrs. Spoffard looked far from sat- 
isfied. 

‘‘Men are always shielding each 
other,’’ she said sternly. ‘‘Has this 
fight nothing to do with the snake- 
bite medicine?’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ I exclaimed, 
aware now what had been the na- 
ture of Miss Halliburton’s sufficient 
excuse for my non-appearance at the 
wedding. 

‘‘How heartless you are, Ina! 
cried her husband. ‘‘See how vvu 
have wounded Maurice. Do\ you 
think he is the kind of mat who 
would show himself before ‘ie had 
slept it off?’’ 

‘‘Are you sure it was a rat‘lesnake?”’ 
she asked me, still suspici“us. 

“It was a venomous serpent,’’ I cried, hinking of 
Miss Halliburton—wondering whether ? could ever 
forgive her. 

‘‘Come, come,’’ urged Fred peaceably ‘‘Let’s drop 
that question altogether. We were avtully sorry, old 
man, not to have you at the launching; but you see we 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE HARDING 


got afloat all right. And, I say, it’s just like you to 
make a point of looking us up as soon as you got on 
your legs. Some fellows would have had a sort of 
false shame about the whole affair, you know. Now 
you’re here to explain yourself, aren’t you? Let’s sit 
down here in the cool of the window and have a good 
talk. I’ll just turn down this gas; there’s no reason 
why we should get any hotter. Here’s a good chair, 
Ina. Maurice, here’s one for you. Oh, I’m all right 
in the window-seat here.’’ 

I sank into the chair with a sense of that awful calm 
that precedes the last crash of doom. How many min- 
utes was it given to me to live a reputable and sane 
man in the eyes of my old friend and his lovely bride? 
Mrs. Spoffard seemed filled with good-natured regret 
for the black mistrust with which she had first greeted 
me. Fred having made light of his injuries, she 
bestowed on me her full forgiveness. I breathed 
deeply at the respite. Not till the morning would 
she know the blackness of her husband’s eye—and 
then I would be far away. 

She took occasion to speak to me graciously about 
the wedding gift I had sent her—and which I had 
stolen from her again that morning before dawn. 

My mental anguish was accentuated by a profound 
uneasiness in regard to my mission, unfulfilled. I had 
yet to warn Stepnovo that Josh was in the box and had 
probably betrayed it; that this flat where the box was 
addressed was certainly the first place upon which the 
officers of the law would descend. 

And my accomplices, waiting in Keswick for my re- 
assuring telegram! What was their state of mind by 
now? 

‘Ina, do you think your friends would object if we 
smoked here?’’ inquired Fred of his wife. 


‘Dear me, no!’’ she returned promptly. ‘‘Stepnovo ° 


smokes every minute of his life.”’ 

“‘So you are visiting friends here by the quaint and 
charming name of Stepnovo?’’ I asked in a rather 
strained voice—so great was my effort to make it 
casual. 

‘You'd almost think he was the master of the house 
the way he makes himself at home here,’’ said Mrs. 
Spoffard in a tone of displeasure. ‘‘But to answer 
your question, Mr. Silsbee; no, this flat is occupied 
by friends of mine, and Stepnovo is an acquaintance 
of theirs who seems to be living here in their absence.”’ 

“But you say yourself, Ina, you think he probably 
has permission to be here,’’ put in Fred. ‘He is not 
like us, Maurice, breaking in secretly and making our- 
selves at home.’’ 

‘‘Are you doing that?’ I cried; and I admired the 
whirligig of time which so soon was bringing its re- 
venges. 

‘You see I lived here last winter, Mr. Silsbee, with 
my friends, and feel very much at home in this flat,’’ 
explained the lady; ‘‘and I still had my keys which 
they forgot to take away from-+me when they turned 
me out. So Fred and I came here fora lark to-day, 
just to pretend we’re housekeeping, instead of going 
to the hotel till our steamer sails.’’ 

‘“‘Isee! But doesn’t the presence of this Stepnovo—”’ 

‘Well, he isn’t here now. But he has been here to- 
day. In fact, he was lunching in the dining-room and 
suddenly disappeared; whether he departed by a win- 
dow, when he heard us coming, or whether he hid 
somewhere in the apartment, I don’t know.”’ 

‘‘And are you not afraid of this rather suspicious 
character?’ I demanded with surprise. 

‘‘Oh, dear, no, he’s a perfectly harmless lunatic,’ 
said Mrs. Spoffard carelessly. ‘‘My friends, who be- 
friend him, call him a prophet; but you would have to 
know them to weigh their judgment. I know Step- 
novo very well; he was here nearly every evening all 
last winter. Of course, I would not be afraid of him.” 

‘‘But I tell you I didn’t like the idea of that fellow 
having a key and sneaking in and out here whenever 
he liked,’’ said Fred. ‘‘You can’t tell about these Rus- 
sian Nihilists—’’ 

‘“‘He’s not a Russian Nihilist,’ said Mrs. Spoffard, 
laughing. 

‘‘What is he?’’ I asked. 

“Well, if I knew, I suppose I am sworn not to tell,”’ 
she returned. ‘‘I took so many vows of secrecy last 
winter I can’t remember them all. But I told the girls 
their secrets were safe with me; they bored me so I 
couldn’t remember them to tell them to any one. But 
I do remember enough to feel sure Stepnovo is as harm- 
less as a lamb.”’ 

‘Well, I wasn’t going to let him off from a licking, 
on general principles, when I took Maurice for him,”’ 
muttered Fred. 

“But now, Mr. Silsbee,’’ she said, turning suddenly 
to the attack I had reason to dread, ‘‘we want your 
story. In the first place, how did you know where to 
find us?’’ 

“Think a moment,”’ I suggested, and in my despera- 
tion I adopted a light tone of raillery. ‘To how many 
people did you intrust the profound secret of your 
plans?”’ 

‘‘Only to my mother, I declare,’’ said she. 

“Then from whom else,’’ I asked triumphantly, ‘‘could 
I have got it?” 

‘Oh, you’ve been in Keswick!’’ they both exclaimed. 

““Yes,’’ I replied weakly, ‘I’ve been there all day, 
Mrs. Bushnell is very well.”’ 
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“‘Had she any special message for me?’”’ asked the 
daughter. 

“She had,” I cried, catching at a straw. I sawa 
way out of my fearful predicament, and now I pre- 
tended to search my pockets. I blessed the darkness 
that they could not see my face. 

‘“‘Where in thunder did I put that note?’ I muttered 
—perfectly conscious that I was overacting my part, 
yet in my extreme agitation unable to get myself in 
hand. ‘Great Scott! I’ve left it at the hotel; how- 
ever, it’s only a few steps!’’ 

‘‘Hold on, don’t go now,’’ cried Fred, as I hastily rose. 

‘Yes, sit down. There’s no hurry at all,’’ chimed in 
Mrs. Spoffard graciously. 

“Yes, it’s very important I should go,’’ I stammered, 
bound to get away at any cost. ‘‘You just wait quietly 
here till I come back, will you?’’ 

It was a good deal to ask, since I meant never to 
come back. However, they promised, and I left them. 


CHAPTER X 


OW I was free and intent only on putting several 
hundred miles between myself and these unsus- 
picious friends of mine; but first I meant to do 
my duty by Stepnovo. I would assure myself 

lie was veritably not in the flat before I left it to make 
my own escape. First I carefully closed all the doors 
between the front room and the rear of the apartment 
that the Spoffatds might not hear me walking about. 
Then with a box of taper matches I made 

my search. 

Taw some strange things. In one nar- 
row room was a grand piano, and the bed 
had been drawn by pulleys to the ceiling. 
Evidently at night it rested on the closed 
piano. n another room the walls were 
lined with books, and the bed was not so 
wide as a forecastle berth. A desk was at 
one end of the room, and at the other the 
gas fixture, so that the green, serpentine 
tube of the drop-light pervaded the room 
in an ominous, ensnaring kind of way. A 
third room was hung with an art student’s 
studies: Altogether, these glimpses I had 
of the cells of the sisterhood were not very 
cheering. But Stepnovo I found nowhere, 
and, with my Jast match extinguished, I 
was creeping down the passage to the door, 
when I heard low voices outside. I stopped 
in consternation. The door was opened, 
and against the lighted stairway without 
I recognized—not the officers of the law 
whom I expected, but the figures of three 
young women whom I knew—the Daugh- 
ters of Desperation. 

‘“‘Make no noise!’’ I warned them in a 
hoarse whisper. They did not start. —o they en- 
tered and closed the door, and on tip-toe we all repaired 
to the kitchen. There one of the ladies made a light. 

We four confronted one another under the flaring gas- 
jet. Their faces were wan and weary. They had evi- 

‘dently spent a hard afternoon. 

hy did you come?’’ I asked sadly. My tone was 

low, and Miss Dicey spoke softly in answering me: 

“To see what is the matter. You didn’t telegraph.”’ 

They all looked reproach, and Miss Halliburton added 
with a light break in her voice: ‘We did not know— 
but you were caught!’ 

Was this girl with tender gray eyes and lips softly 
parted the same who had the day before had the inhu- 
manity to setid my friend a telegram that would make 
me forever ridiculous? I forgot the perilous situation 
as I faced Miss Halliburton. Words in which I might 
upbraid her rose to my lips; but already the questions 
were pouring in on me. ‘*Where is Stepnovo?”’ ‘‘Have 
you seen him?’’ ‘‘How long have you been here?”’ ‘All 
the afternoon, haven’t you?”’ ‘*Couldn’t you have found 
time to telegraph us?”’ 

‘‘Ladies, ladies, have mercy on a mere man like my- 
self,’’ I begged morosely. ‘Believe me, I’ve not been 
taking my ease. But the whole problem is very much 
complicated for me. Fred Spoffard, my very dear 
friend, and his wife are—’’ 

““B-r-r-r-r-r! wang!’’ went a bell. We all started. 
Miss Halliburton sprang to a tube in the wall. 

‘What is it?’”’ she said. A man’s voice answered. 
She turned to us with wide eyes. 

“It’s the dox/’’ she whispered tremulously. And 
then to the tube again— ‘‘Yes, this is the place,’’ she 
said. ‘Bring it right up;’’ and she jiggled a button in 
the wall that opened the street-door. 

I felt all strength ooze out of me, and leaning against 
the laundry tubs I at last, and for good and all, gave 
myself over into the hands of my malignant fate. 

Soon we heard slow steps on the outer stairs. Miss 
Halliburton went out into the passage and lighted the 
gas, then opened the door to the stairs to admit the 
men. Miss Houghton and Miss Dicey seemed as over- 
come asI myself. They had sat down clinging together 
on one chair, in a corner of the kitchen. I, for my part, 
watched the pantry door; for it was by that that I ex- 
pected every instant to see one of the Spoffards enter. 
Surely, they would have heard the bell and answered it. 

But if they heard it at all, they had no intention of 
being disturbed. So much for the alertness of honey- 
mooners. If I go at all far into this business of bur- 
glary, I will do all my easy apprentice work on newly 
married people. 

Two men staggered in with the chest. I stepped for- 
ward to settle with them. Miss Halliburton was for 
doing it. Between us the two expressmen were hand- 
somely tipped and went away quiet and grinning. I think 
they would have been sorry to see us get into trouble. 

And now the box stood in the middle of the floor, 
and we around it; or rather I stood up, with the screw- 
driver that had been thrust into my reluctant hand, 
while my companions knelt about the box, listening, 
calling softly, anxiously whistling to the dog within. 

With one last furtive look at the pantry door, I be- 
gan to take out the screws. The Daughters of Des- 
peration waited breathlessly. Once, when I glanced 


at Miss Halliburton’s face, I noted that her brow was 
contracted and her tears flowing freely. I knew now 
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that these tears, in any other woman a signal of pitiful 
distress, were in her nothing more than an expression 
of excitement or of angry impatience. I reflected bit- 
terly on my wretched weakness in succumbing to those 
tears the night before. 

The last screw was out; we all rose to our feet. Miss 
Dicey held ready a moistened cracker with which to re- 
vive the famishing Josh, should we find a spark of life in 
his little body. With asense of solemnity we paused and 
looked at each other amoment. Then I raised the lid. 

Josh wasn’t there! The silver punchbowl offered 
the hollow where he might have lain; but Miss Dicey’s 
theory was exploded. 

‘“‘He must be here!’’ she cried excitedly, and she 
threw off the excelsior and cotton that covered some 
of the larger pieces of silver. 

At this moment the door of the pantry opened and 
Mrs. Spoffard appeared on the threshold. She stood 
transfixed with surprise on seeing us all, and the 
Daughters of Desperation were equally thunderstruck 
at her appearance. So we all stood a moment in si- 
lence and then, as our eyes fell guiltily from her to 
the floor, we were aware of a small dog who trotted 
into the kitchen before her. In one voice we cried out: 

“ec OSH!” 

“Yes, Josh,’’ said Mrs. Spoffard, with a laugh. ‘‘The 
chief entertainment of our wedding has followed Fred 
and me on our honeymoon. Aren’t you glad to see 
him, girls?’’ . 

Glad to see him? 


They dropped upon their knees 





THE DAUGHTERS OF DESPERATION WAITED BREATHLESSLY 


about the creature, and nearly tore him limb from 
limb in their eagerness to caress him. Miss Hough- 
ton laughed hysterically, Miss Dicey showered pet 
names upon him and reproaches that it was well her 
excitement made partly incoherent. Miss Hallibur- 
ton, always more quiet than the others, seemed none 
the less anxious to handle the dog as if to assure her- 
self she was not dreaming. As for me, I would not 
have touched my little hoodoo with a toe of my boot. 
I looked at Mrs. Spoffard; she returned my look and 
laughed. 

I had dropped the lid of the chest and knelt on it. 
Now at her easy laugh it seemed to me she could not 
have noticed the silver; yet it had been fully exposed 
to her view when she entered. Had ‘she not recog- 
nized it as her own? 

“How did you get him, Ina?” inquired Miss Halli- 
burton above the commotion of the other two. 

‘‘At Hopperville Station this morning early,’’ she 
returned. 

‘‘He followed the wagon,’’ cried Miss Dicey. 

‘‘We had been up to the Lake House for the night,’ 
continued the bride, ‘‘and we came down to take the 
8:47 train to the city. We drove out to Hopperville 
to take it, so that we should not be seen in Keswick 
again. And there was your priceless treasure hang- 
ing about the station, and the ticket agent, who hates 
dogs, was throwing stones at him. As I already had 
the plan, girls, of trespassing in the dear old flat, it 
occurred to me to bring Josh along as a peace-offering ; 
so that when I wrote you my confession of what I had 
done, I could sugar the letter with the news that I 
had left Josh safe with the janitor.’’ 

‘“‘And if you’ll count the silver—’’ came Fred’s voice, 
and he appeared beside his wife. Myself and my ac- 
complices started violently, not at his sudden appear- 
ance, but at his words. ‘‘Don’t be frightened, it is 
only I, the very least among you yesterday and even 
less to-day,’’ he said humorously, as he greeted his 
wife’s bridesmaids. ‘‘I say, if you count the silver 
ated find none missing. We are no ordinary house- 

reakers, and we have scrupulously respected your 
property—except in the line of tea and sugar and 
water biscuits.”’ 

‘‘And we washed up the afternoon teacups and put 
everything away,’’ added Mrs. Spoffard. ‘‘What you’ll 
find in the dining-room is Stepnovo’s luncheon. He 
seems to have been interrupted in the midst of it. 
He seems to have been making himself at home here. 
In spite of all the windows open I knew he had been 
here by the odor of his tobacco. I think, girls, if you 
let that man come and go as he likes, you ought to 
be ready to excuse the liberty of an old comrade 
like me.’’ 

There was an embarrassing pause. Mrs. Spoffard 
evidently expected some cordial reply from the ladies 
of the house; and she rather flushed and looked a little 
haughty when it did not come. Indeed, one might 
have taken for a sullen displeasure the despair that 
was written on the faces of the Misses Houghton, 
Dicey, and Halliburton. They stood up straight and 
pale now, and had at last forgotten Josh and remem- 
bered themselves. Between them and their former 
comrade stood the box of silver they had stolen from 
her. And this box Mrs. Spoffard ignored with mys- 
terious calm. They said no word. There were a few 
furtive glances at me and at the chest, and then their 
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eyes returned to Mrs. Spoffard’s face with the fascina- 
tion of horror. 

“Of course, I had not the remotest idea you girls 
meant to come here to-night, or in fact this week,’ 
said Mrs. Spoffard, with rather a pretty affectation of 
heartiness meant to conceal her mortification. ‘‘Now 
we must hurry and get out of your way. Fred, where 
are my things?”’ 

They both withdrew to the front room. We heard 
their rather animated though lowered voices. Evi- 
dently they shared the mortification and were discus- 
sing the situation. 

‘‘Oh, haven’t we been abominably rude!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Dicey aghast. ‘‘I didn’t know burglary would 
bring this in its train.’’ 

‘But she is going,’’ whispered Miss Houghton. ‘‘She 
didn’t see the silver. We are saved!’’ 

“‘But where is Stepnovo?’’ I asked, just by way of 
keeping our perplexities well in the foreground. 

“I think,’’ said Miss Halliburton, ‘‘that Powell and 
Gardiner must have been here and warned him. 
They’ve all fled. They’ve no idea we got the silver.”’ 

“Then we have the whole glory!’’ whispered Miss 
Houghton. 

‘‘But we can’t smelt it,’’ said Miss Dicey. 

“Mr. Silsbee can and will,’’ declared Miss Hallibur- 


ton. 

“Oh, will I?’’ said I. 

“‘Won’t you?’ she asked, and her brow gathered. I 
saw the menace and had an access of desperation. 

“If you cry now, you sphinx, I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do,”’ I threatened her in a 
savage whisper. (I don’t excuse my be- 
havior, but I must say my patience had 
been strained.) ‘“‘I’ll report the whole 
gang of us at the police station within 
five minutes.’’ 

She gave a low exclamation of rage and 
fright. The two others turned on me like 
furious little cats. 

‘‘What did you say to our sister?’’ de- 
manded Miss Dicey with fire-flashing eyes, 
and Miss Houghton transfixed me with a 
coldly glittering stare of enmity. 

‘‘Ladies, we have pulled together ami- 
ably till this extremity,’’ I said with bit- 
ter reproach. ‘‘Is this the moment to 
quarrel?”’ 

‘“There is no quarrel,’’ said Miss Hallibur- 
ton, with sudden icy self-control. ‘‘There 
was simply an insult.’’ 
al *‘An znsult 2” I protested hotly. 

ie “You called mea minx. That means a 

forward, saucy girl,’’ she said with trem- 

bling voice. ‘‘It is not the language I 
should expect from a gentleman.” 

‘*Madam, I called you a sphinx!’’ I cried. 

‘‘Hush-sh-hsh!’’ went the other two. 

Then Miss Dicey pronounced rapid judgment. ‘‘If 
he said sphinx it’s no insult, because you know you 
are one, my dear. And Mr. Silsbee is incapable of 
disrespect. We do wrong to be so peppery.”’ 

‘‘Will he smelt the silver or will he not, that is all I 
care to know?”’ said Miss Halliburton, addressing the 
opposite wall of the kitchen. 

“He will,’’ I said to the faucets over the sink. 

“Oh; as to this box of my silver—’’ said Mrs. Spof- 
fard, suddenly coming back into the kitchen. We 
stood aghast. As she approached the chest, we fell 
away from it in guilty silence. She seemed not to no- 
tice us, but lifted the lid and calmly surveyed the 
contents. 

‘‘What in thunder is all this?’’ exclaimed Fred, com- 
ing in at that moment. His honest amazement won- 
derfully relieved us. We had been all but hypnotized 
by Mrs. Spoffard’s mysterious composure. 

“It’s my wedding silver, Fred,’’ returned his wife, 
shaking her head with a sigh as she still gazed down 
into the chest. ‘‘Isn’t it just exactly like mamma to 
send it after us like this?’’ 

We burglars looked at one another. 

‘So that’s what you came about, Maurice, is it?’’ 
Fred asked me. 

‘*Yes,’’ I confessed. ‘‘I came here about the silver.’’ 

The Daughters of Desperation drew closer together 
as if for mutual protection. I stood up alone, unpro- 
tected save by my poor frozen smile of innocent un- 
concern. 

‘‘Here is another thing for which we must beg your 
pardon, girls,’’ said the bride to her maids with rather 
a pathetic little air of formality. ‘‘This is making our- 
selves rather too much at home, isn’t it, to have our 
things brought here to lumber up your kitchen? You 
see it was this way. Mamma didn’t want the silver 
left in the house at Keswick. She was afraid it would 
be stolen. But Fred and I insisted because we knew 
the safe in our basement is absolutely burglar-proof.’’ 

“There is no such thing,’’ put in Miss Halliburton, 
‘tas a burglar-proof safe. Gardiner could get into any- 
thing.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ I added hastily, ‘‘the famous Gardiner, you 
know, Mrs. Spoffard, is at present loose. He escaped 
from the penitentiary the other day.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’? said Fred. ‘‘I remember seeing it, Sat- 
urday morning.”’ 

‘“‘Perhaps mamma read about it after,she agreed to 
leave the silver,’’ suggested Mrs. Spoffard. ‘‘And that 
is the reason she sent it here in such haste. This is the 
only address she could have reached us at before we 
sail?”’ 

She directed the remark to me interrogatively—I re- 
sponded with adumb nod. At my defection the Daugh- 
ters of Desperation gave little gasps. 

“It’s awfully good of you to bother with it, Mr. Sils- 
bee,’’ said the bride gratefully. 

‘‘And say, Maurice,”’ said the groom, ‘‘since we sail 
so early to-morrow, I wonder if you won’t just finish 
up the job and get this stored.” 

‘I expected to have to see it through,’’ I returned 
with calm. 

‘Well, we'll give you the proper papers, and you can 
have the stuff chucked away into the safety vaults of 
the bank, will you, Maurice?’’ 

‘‘Anything you like,’’ I returned, and my cheerful- 
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ness was not feigned. A great and beautiful hope had 
dawned within me. The Daughters simply stood and 
dumbly wrung their hands. 

‘“‘Mrs. Spoftard, there is some more of your silver left 
in the safe at Keswick,’’ said I. ‘‘I packed most of it, 
but not all.’”’ 

‘Good gracious, why not?’’ she asked disappointedly. 

‘**Well, this chest wouldn’t have held any 
more,’’ suggested Fred. 

“T wish it could all have been kept to- 
gether,”’ sighed Mrs. Spoffard. “Now, un- 
less I unpack, I wen’t know what’s in town 
and what’s in Keswick.”’ 

‘‘Suppose you give me a signed order to 
get the rest of the silver from your moth- 
er’s house,’’ said I. ‘‘Then I’ll put it all to- 
gether in the bank for you.”’ 

“Oh, but this is such a lot of trouble for 
you,”’ she objected. 

‘*Since I was unable to serve Fred as best 
man, I owe you a service,’’ I returned with 
a glance at Miss Halliburton; she responded 
not at all.. I took my notebook out and 
fountain pen, and wrote the following or- 
der: ‘‘Please give Mr. Maurice Silsbee the 
combination to our safe, and let him take 
all the silver out. He will deposit it in the 
bank for me.”’ 

“Will you sign this, Mrs. Spoffard?’’.I 
asked her. 

‘“‘What’s the use of being so formal?’ 
she demurred. ‘‘Mamma didn’t bother 
about any order for what you have taken 
out already.’’ 

‘‘No, but it is for the very reason that 
the last deal was so irregular that I am 
particularly anxious to have this done in 
good form.”’ 

‘Sign it, Ina! Maurice knows,’’ advised Fred, and 
he looked over her shoulder as she wrote. ‘‘Don’t for- 
get to put on the Spoffard,’’ he murmured anxiously. 

“And now, I’ll just close this chest again,’’ I re- 
marked cheerfully as I picked up the screwdriver. 

‘‘By the way,’’ asked Mrs. Spoffard, as she handed 
me the order, ‘‘why did you open it here?’ 

‘I thought there had been a mistake in packing it,’’ I 
stammered. ‘‘This—ah—punchbowl, I thought ought 


to have been filled out.’’ 
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“Yes, it should have,’’ came softly from one of the 
ladies of the house. I was not sure who spoke. 

‘‘Why, it’s all right,’’ said Fred, scattering excel- 
sior over the whole. ‘‘A great solid thing like that 
wouldn’t bend.”’ 

‘‘Just as you say,’’ I replied, as I dropped the lid. 
‘“The silver is yours, not ours.” 


A triple sigh went up from the Daughters of Des- 
peration. 

Filled as I was with joy and gratitude over the 
kindly turn in my affairs, I was still alive to the feel- 
ings of my late associates. Though I had saved them, 
along with myself, from all the consequences of their 
mad act, yet I knew that at this moment, before they 
had brought their strong rational powers to bear on the 
subject, they saw in me the cause of the whole failure. 
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It was impossible to leave them without coming to some 
terms of peace. I felt the need of establishing some 
basis on which I might hope to see them again. 

‘‘Let us have dinner, all together,’’ I proposed cheer- 
fully to Mrs. Spoffard, as I put in the screws of the 
box. ‘‘I can get some food and drink served up 
here on very short notice, if you will preside.’ 

“IT should be very glad to have dinner all 
together,’’ she responded readily, ‘‘but I 
am not the hostess here. Girls, will you 
all go to the hotel with us?” 

‘Indeed, you must all stay here and dine 
with us,’’ exclaimed Miss Dicey with an 
anxiety that showed she was conscious her 
hospitality came late. ‘*Please do, every- 
body. I'll send right out for dinner—’’ 

‘*Please let me go out and order it,’’ I 
begged. ‘I have some specially nice cool 
thingsin mind. You must be too fatigued 
with your journey to give it a thought.”’ 

‘“‘By all means let Mr. Silsbee manage 
everything,’’ came Miss Halliburton’s cold 
and level voice. ‘‘That seems to be his 
special talent.’’ 

Words will not describe the contained 
bitterness of her tone. I met her glance in 
which there was a bright, uncompromising 
hostility. As for me, my thoughts reverted 
to her snake-bite story, and my heart was 
hardened against her. 

A “Miss Halliburton understands me,’’ I 

Ve, said in amiable tone. ‘‘I am never so 
ay happy as when I am managing things— 
successfully!” 

The taunt struck deeply home. Her brow 
gathered, her head fell back in that attitude 
of pain and her dark eyes overflowed. She 
turned hastily away and left the room. I 
was lamed with compunction. I cared not a whit now 
for the feast of reconciliation. When Fred Spoffard pro- 
posed that he himself was the man to go forth in search 
of food for us, I promptly assented, eager only to find the 
lady I had offended and try to make my peace with her. 

She stood at a window in the front room, looking 
fixedly out into the lighted street, clearly battling for 
calm. It was my moment. I knew if she could but 
once succeed in turning on me icily and with level 
voice, I shouid be cowed. 
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Chuck-a-luck Joe, the same who some months 

later left this vain world, going to heaven, I 

hope it was, in a chariot of flames, which was 
set afire and kept burning for the occasion by a lot 
of Apache bucks, under the war-chief Natchez— 
some one, I say’ whether it was Joe or another, found 
a slender streak of pay-dirt at the Stillwater of the 
Alamos Altos, in among the mountains of the Datil, 
and came down to Silver City, bringing with him a bag 
fairly bursting with the dust of fine gold. Joe was a 
thirsty man, very friendly in drink, and, quite natu- 
rally, it was within the four walls of the Bucket of 
Blood that he drew ‘Sctal Wreck Jackson aside in a 
corner, out of the hearing of the barkeeper, and, in 
honorable confidence, imparted his secret, whispering 
hoarsely. After which, the news spread witha rapidity 
which was truly amazing. 

Within twenty-four hours, every fool in the town, my- 
self among the number, had packed him up some sort 
of an outfit and departed secretly and alone, so each one 
imagined, for that Eldorado of New Mexico. I met up 
with Tubby Smith 6n the road, at the Red Bluffs of 
the Gila, and, after lying heroically each to the 
other for a whole half-day, as we followed the Datil 
trail, we repented, and, having become mutually 
truthful, told the facts, and entered into a reluc- 
tant agreement of partnership, which was good for 
that trip only. 

Dusk was thickening into night as we limped heavily 
up the valley, and sat down at last at the margin of 
the Stillwater to wash the dirt out of the raw places 
on our feet. Above us, along the meanders of the 
stream, some half a dozen camp-fires shone yellow and 
red in the dark shadow of the mountains, and men 
went in and out of the circles of light. I remember 
I had been uneasy, and it comforted me to see so many 
gathered together on the banks of that remote creek, 
for which reason I went about among the fires and 
counted those whom I found at each. 

“There are twenty-one men in the camp,’’ I an- 
nounced to Tubby Smith, when I had returned. 
“Twenty-one strong men, fine shots, good fighters, 
and I reckon we could stand off the whole Apache 
nation.” 

“Huh!” he answered, snorting with scorn. ‘‘There 
ain’t nary cussed hosstyle this side of Old Mexico, ani’ 
Uncle Sam’s a-guardin’ the line with an army of five 
thousand, just as if it was real precious. It seems to 
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without fear as ever 
I did in all my life. 
Yet, so it was that 
the very next morn- 
ing early, before the 
chill was off the air, 
while the sun still hung in the jaws of the Yellow Earth 
Pass, Chato and his band of renegade Chiracahuas 
smote us as we lay there all unsuspecting, struck us 
as if it had been a bolt out of the blue, set teeth 
into our flank and hung there until we had wellnigh 
bled to death. 

I had slept well and was mightily refreshed when I 
rolled out of my blanket into the frosty dawn, and 
stood looking up at a little violet cloud, a mere trail- 
ing wisp of opalescent vapor hanging upon the shoul- 
der of Fool’s Peak, where it caught the first rays of 
the sun, rising along the opposite slope of the pass. 
The beauty of it held me for a moment, and then I 
turned my head and let my eyes fall until they rested 
on Tinajo Pete and Little Wisdom, staking out their 
horses in the rich grass of a cove at the northern edge 
of the valley. The heaviness of sleep was still upon 
me, and, as I watched them, feeling for the moment 
almost thankful for the depths of my poverty which 
set me afoot and held me apart from such early and 
irksome tramps, all at once I would almost have sworn 
I sawarock move itself along the ground, not half-way 
across. Of course, I knew my eyes had deceived me, I 
knew the appearance of motion was not real. I was no 
fool, at least I thought myself no such fool as to believe 
what I had seemed to see. I looked more closely, and 
there it lay, as clearly outlined as if it had been in the 
palm of my hand, a reddish, sandy stone, standing well 
up out of a clump of prickly pear which grew at this 
side of its base, split near the middle and fallen a little 
apart, leaving a wedge of a gash partly filled with 
earth, in which a thorny bush had sprouted, and a 
few blades of grass were going yellow and dying for 
want of moisture. It was a most natural knob of a 
rock, as natural and as firmly set as any I can remem- 
ber to have seen. Nevertheless, I was uneasy, and 
whistled to keep up my courage. 

Tubby Smith was pottering around, trying to start 
a fire out of what I was sure was the greenest, sappiest 
wood in all New Mexico. 

I squatted down to fan the blaze with my hat, and, 
when I rose again, Chuck-a-luck Joe and another were 
some hundreds of yards up the creek, casting for trout, 
and, at a distance below, some of the men were digging 
in a sandy streak and washing the dirt in pans. The 
air was loaded down with the inviting smell of frying 





bacon; the fragrance of strong coffee boiling itself 
away upon the coals made my mouth water. And 
even as I turned my eyes to the east, the sun came 
suddenly up over the Pass, popping out from behind 
the edge of the world, as if the machinery of the uni- 
verse had become disordered and was doing its work 
by jerks. 

Then I looked downstream again, and behold, in 
the places round about where the men were digging, 
I saw little sandy ridges, crowned with thin tutts of 
coarse grass, where I was sure the ground had been 
level and bare only a moment before. Some sort of 
an idea struggled and struggled to get to the surface 
of my mind. I could feel it kicking and struggling, 
like a swimmer drowning in muddy depths, just out 
of sight. 

‘“‘“Give me some breakfast quick,’’ I called to 
Tubby. ‘‘Give me some breakfast, or I will surely 
go crazy.” 

“‘An’ thereby learn some sense,’’ growled Tubby 
morosely, fiddling and fooling with the frying-pan 
until I was in an agony of impatience. And all the 
while that thought, which I was trying so hard to 
catch and hold and see, sank lower and lower in the 
depths of my consciousness. 

Then I shut my eyes, thinking to restore them by 
rest, and when I lifted the lids a moment later, the 
sun was shining into the willows downstream, and, as 
sure as I live, the foliage was full of dark eyes, shin- 
ing vindictively, shining murderously, with a greed 
of blood and a hellish hate that made me shiver. I 
winked hard and looked again, and the eyes had van- 
ished, like things seen ina dream. The willows were 
no more or less than any other, the foliage was empty, 
and thetsun shone on the water, which sparkled through 
the spaces between the leaves. 

And at that very moment the idea came up out of 
the muddy depths of my mind; it came up and stood 
in front of me, naked and ugly, and turned itself 
around that I might see it from every side. And 
there was no side of it that was any less hideous than 
another. So little did I like it that I rose on tiptoe, 
and yelled with all the power God had given me of 
throat and lung. And, even as I lifted myself to my 
utmost height and filled my breast with air, Tinajo 
Pete and Little Wisdom came trailing back in single 
file across the valley. 

“Hey, Pete!’’ I shouted. ‘You, Pete! Shoot your 
gun into that split sandrock to your left! Shoot 
your gun into it! Shoot? Shoot! Confound your 
fool soul, shoot!’’ 

Right at my back Tubby raised himself from his 
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knees and stood up. ‘‘Goin’ crazy ain’t helped your 
sense like I thought it would, Kid,”’ he said, speaking 
very contemptuous-like. 

Pete and Little Wisdom halted uncertainly, their 
heads lifted like the heads of scared cattle, looking to 
their left, with their eyes fixed as if the place had been 
enchanted. They stood with their mouths open, as if 
they could see better with their teeth, and made no 

* more effort to shoot than if God Almighty had denied 
them the privilege of carrying a gun. 
: I threw my arms above my head, I flung them about 
in the air, and jumped up and down. 

‘“‘Indians!’’ I screamed. ‘‘Shoot into the rock, Pete! 
Sock it to ’em, Little Wisdom! Shoot! Shoot! In- 
dians. Indians!”’ 

And, except for me, gesticulating like a madman 
there on the bank of the Stillwater, that valley was 
as peaceful a place to look at as if it had been in the 
middle of Paradise before the fall of man. . And those 
two men, just beyond gunshot, turned their faces 
toward me and took a sn or two in my direction, 
when all suddenly that rock rose up, spilling a deer- 
skin robe or two and a little common dirt and all its 
setting of brush and grass, and two painted Apaches 
rose up with knives in their belts and guns in their 
hands. 

‘*Good God,’’ said Tubby Smith in a low voice, as if 
he were talking to himself. 

At the same instant, out of all that camp, there arose 
one great groan, as if it were sounding the mortal 
agony of a stricken giant, and then, from the heart of 
the sands, in the clear spaces round and about where 
the men had been digging, from out of the midst of 


the foliage of the willows which seemed so full of ° 


light, so frank and open, and were in fact so dark and 
secret—from the bosom of. the waters of the stream, 
from clumps of grass and from snaky-looking clusters 
of prickly pear, Indians rose up on this side and on 
that, naked and threatening, until it must have seemed 
that the trump of the saat hal indeed sounded for the 
resurrection of a host of savage dead. 

“Yow! Yow! Yow!” 

I am sure no white man can reproduce the war-cry 
of Shis Inday, the Apache, in the fullness of its awful 
anger. 

“Yow! Yow! Yow!’’ 

Shrill and terrific, it ran 
tain. The valley was filled with a clamor and noise 
which was fairly deafening. 

Yow! Yow! Yow! Crack! Crack! Crack! 

Those were not our cries which struck terror to the 
heart. And neither were those our guns which were 
volleying out so hotly, which were blowing a blast of 
death beside the Stillwater of the Alamos Altos. But 
the men who were falling like trees blown down ina 
storm, those were our men, in all good truth, those 
were our own men. 

“In the name of God!’’ cried Tubby, ‘‘why didn’t 
you tell us, Kid?” 

» “In the name of the devil,’’ I cried back at him over 
my shoulder, ‘‘what else have I been doing for—for— 
for the last minute or two?”’ 

Indeed, it was marvelous to think of, that it had 
been only a single short minute, or even less, since 
that naked horror of an idea had emerged from the 
muddy depths of my mind and set my soul to shiver- 
ing with fear. At first I would have said it was ages 
and ages ago, I would have sworn it was untold ages 
ago when I began shrieking and 
screaming, crying out at the top 
of my voice to those two men 
midway of the valley, crying 
out and trying to tell them 
how death lay in secret in the 
heart of the solid rock that 
stood at their elbows. 

I could not turn my eyes 
away. Hell was loose in that 
valley, and went roaring up and 
down, but I could not draw my 
eyes away. There was such a 
screeching as if a legion of 
devils were torturing a legion 
of the' damned, but, try as I 
might, I could not tear my eyes 
away. It was years and years 
ago, yet to this day, I sweat in 
the night when out of some se- 
cret recess of the inner con- 
sciousness the unwelcome vision 
comes forth unbidden and pa- 
rades itself before me. 

‘See that dog cut him,”’ said 
Tubby, whistling the words 
shrilly in my ear. 

: ““See.the blamed hound cut 
into him,” he whistled again, 
gripping me by the shoulder 
and shaking me back and forth. 

‘Poor Tinajo,’’ he sighed 
hoarsely. 

For Tinajo died as if he had 
‘been a dumb brute, sinking 
voicelessly beneath a dozen 
ghastly mutilations, but Little 
Wisdom cried out, wailing piti- 
fully in the blackness of his 
sudden despair, in the sad and 
hopeless depths of his pain 
and despair. 

Above the Stillwater is the 
Box Canyon, a narrow cleft in 
the bosom of the earth, through 
whose gloomy depths the wa- 
ters rush in foaming rapids, 
showing far below in white 
drifts as of snow, lying in per- 
petual shadow. Off to the right, 
as’one goes upward, is an out- 
crop of granite, round, smooth, 
and bare, shaped as if it had 
been formed upon the model 
of a human skull, and at the 
very top were some dozens of 
bowlders, from the size of a 
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man’s body downward. It was there we lay, ex- 
hausted and broken, in that wilderness of rock, at the 
summit of that shining granite skull, when the sur- 
prise was over and the rush of the Apache battle had 
worn itself out. They said I had done something 
toward saving them from 
utter destruction, but, at 
its best, it was a retreat 
which was alike shameful 
and disastrous. 

There were nine.of us 
left. I counted the men 
three times before I would 
believe we were so few. 
Those were all that were 
left of the camp, which I 
had said the evening be- 
fore could defend itself 
successfully against the 
entire ye nation. 
Trembling with fear,’ we 
huddled there, on a water- 
less rock, destitute of food, 
having no more ammu- 
nition than the cartridges 
in our guns and our belts, 
while below us the hos- 
tiles ravaged our camp and 
made free of our goods. 

The sun rose and our 
thirst grew, until about 
noon, when. Chuck-a-luck 
foe. having broken the 

ones of his leg below the 
knee, and ‘being full of 
fever, went stark mad, and 
we were obliged to tie him 
up with rags torn from 
our clothing, and lay him 
back in such little shade 
as we had. There he 
cursed and prayed and 
prayed and cursed all 
through that interminable 
afternoon, and the flies set- 
tled upon him in swarms, 
so that, when night came, 
there were maggots in his 
wound, and he suffered be- 
yond belief. 

The Apaches amused 
themselves vastly that day. ‘They killed two horses 
and cooked the meat over the fires we ourselves had 
started, and then they ate and ate and gorged and 
gorged, until Tubby declared himself hopeful that 
they would burst and die, leaving us safe and no less 
sound than we had already come to be. 

It was a most remarkable siege. So far as I could 
make out, there were not above Paty warriors arrayed 
against us, and the most of those were always visible 
down by the Stillwater. In our part of the valley, not 
an enemy was to be seen. Hour after hour went by, 
and the silence could not have been deeper had all the 
world been dead. The sun grew hotter and hotter as 
it rose up in the sky, until at last, as noon came on, 
the rock was fairly blistering, and our thirst grew and 
grew. And still, as we peeped and peered with nar- 
rowed eyes over our rocky breastwork, we could see 
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no fife, or ‘motion, or thing of threat nearer than the 
camp, and*those who were there paid us no more at- 
tention than if we had been in another world. 

Then it Was that Chuck-a-luck Joe began to talk fool- 
ishly and to threaten one and another of our number, 
so that we had finally to 
throw him down by force 
and tie him up, hand and 
foot, after which he raved 
worse than before and 
spent hours alternately 
cursing us and begging 
for water. 

Finally Four-eyed Char- 
ley declared to my face 
that I was a fool, that all 
of the Indians were ca- 
rousing at the camp, that 
ig they were paying no at- 

tention to us, that I was 

keeping the men away 

from water because there 

was more of cowardice in 

my make-up than there 

was of common - sense. 

Having relieved his mind, 

he got himself up on his 

feet and began to climb 

out on the side toward the 

stream. How many shots 

were fired at him, I don’t 

at all know. They seemed 

to come from every direc- 

tion, and, without a word, 

he lay down upon the 

breastwork as quietly as if 

he had gone to sleep, and 

when we took him by the 

legs and pulled him back 

inside, he was stone dead. 

I think Charley’s mis- 

take helped us for a while 

to stand the thirst, though 

for myself I was so dry I 

could not spit. The after- 

noon wore away dismally 

enough, until perhaps the 

half of it was gone, when 

all of a sudden the muzzle 

of a gun was poked from 

the outside through a 

crack, not six feet away from where I lay, and an 

Apache fired it off right into Oiley Given’s face, and 

Oiley curled up, drawing himself into a knot, his limbs 

all a-quiver, and was dead before he knew what had 
hurt him. 

That Indian was my meat, for which favor Iam still 
thankful. But things looked pretty blue for us, and I 
don’t know that it gave us a moment’s comfort that he 
lay dead so openly along the slope of that bald rock, in 
full sight of his own tribesmen. 

It was not half an hour later when Big Tom, who 
was fooling around Joe, trying to keep off the flies, 
raised up incautiously, and was shot through the 
shoulder, whereupon Fabby Smith and I drew straws 
to see which should kill the other, when the time for 
that sort of thing had come. The lot fell to me, but 
when I tried to swear at my ill luck, I found my tongue 
was swollen and painful, and I gave it up as a bad job. 

Big Tom took up the notion that, since he was bleed- 
ing anyhow and very thirsty, it would relieve him to 
wipe up the blood with his hand and suck it off his 
fingers. Of course, it dried so fast he must have 
lost lots of it, and I doubt if it would not have 
been a bad thing, even if he could have done it bet- 
ter. For his suffering increased so rapidly that it 
seemed almost no time at all until he was moaning 
with pain, and we had all we could do to keep him 
from running off to the creek. We ought to have 
tied him up, but the flies were so bad we could not 
bear to do it. 

It was after sundown when we saw the Indians ap- 
parently drawing off from around us, and, of course, 
having heard something of their customs, we began to 
hope for a quiet night. That far we were willing to 
look forward, but I don’t reckon there was a single 
one of us who was willing to let his thoughts stray any 
further down the stream of time. Speaking for my- 
self alone, I know the idea of what was going to hap- 
pen the next day was so ugly I did not entertain it for 
a moment. 

And it may very well be that we would have had 
some rest that night, had it not been for that same 
Big Tom, who grew cunning, and by stealth evaded 
our restraint, slipping off to the creek for water. The 
Indians caught him, and caught him alive at that, and 
when such of us as could attempted a rescue, Breathitt 
Jones got a ball through his lungs and took to bleed- 
ing at the mouth, and Tubby Smith had his left arm 
broken, while I succeeded in getting shot through the 
thick of the thigh, a flesh wound which bled rather 
badly. 

I lay awake that night listening to his screams of 
agony as they tortured Tom to death, and I want to 
tell you it was no serenade. They brought him in as 
close as they dared, and built a fire, and then they did 
things. to him, I don’t know what. Breathitt Jones 
died in, peace and was at rest. Chuck-a-luck Joe 
moaned continually, but he was unconscious and suf- 
fered no pain. Tubby Smith lay at my right hand and 
shivered, and I lay at his left and shivered more than 
he did. 

“I’m afraid,’’ said I, somewhere along in the middle 
of the night. 

“I’m afraid,’’ said I again, moving a little closer to 
Tubby. 

‘‘So’m I,”’ he answered, and, having turned toward 
me, he lifted his right arm until he could touch me on 
the cheek with his fingers. And it felt good, too, those 
bloody, dirty fingers of Tubby Smith, patting me on 
the cheek, while out at a fire that I didn’t dare look at 
Big Tom wailed and cried. 

“‘So’m I, Kid,’’ Tubby repeated, caressing my face 
with his fingers. 

Then we sat together in silence for a long while. 
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“Say, Kid,’’ said Tubby at last, and then 
he hesitated. 

‘‘What is it?’ I asked him. 

“You remember them straws as we 
drawed?” 

“Yes,” I admitted reluctantly. ‘‘What 
of it?” 

Now, don’t you forget that I knew what 
of it. There are some things a man remem- 
bers, and that was one of them. 

“You'll do it, Kid.” The man was plead- 
ing with me with his voice. He was begging 
me with his voice in the dark. 

“You'll do it, won’t you? Tell me you'll 
do it. Say you’ll do it, so help you God. 
Say it, Kid.’’ 

ut I did not intend to do it, and I told 
him so, for the chances were equal that he 
would be as able as I. And there was where 
I made a mistake, for after a bit we came to 
a new agreement, which was that, if either 
of us were taken alive, the other would kill 
him, if by any means it could be done. Af- 
ter all, he begged me, so I expect 1 would 
have done it anyhow, even if I had not 
promised. 

There were ages in that night, there were 
ages and ages in its slow hours. Yet the 
dawn of another day did come upon us at 
last. It came up redly out of the east, driv- 
ing over Yellow Earth Pass with a crimson 
sky at its back, as if it were bringing blood 
in its train, as if it were prepared to inun- 
date the earth with the sea of blood which 
was swelling up behind it, which was follow- 
ing at the heel of its car. 

“It’s the end of all things,”’ said I, and I 
pointed down the skull of a rock, toward the 
west, where half-way up there stood a long 
screen of brush and grass at a spot which 
had been naked as the palm of my hand the 
evening before. There it was, shutting out 
of sight the bottom of the slope, affording 
cover for the enemy, bringing them in safety 
half-way up to the line of our defence. Nor 
was that the worst: for as we watched it, we 
saw the screen moving by piecemeal, mov- 
ing a little at a time up the hill against us. 

“I swear to God, it does look like they 
might a-gone off an’ let a man alone,’’ com- 
plained Leftwick Lippold, as he began firing 
into the screen. Nor was I able to restrain 
any of the men from following his example, 
save Tubby Smith alone, whom I posted 
where he could overlook the eastern ap- 
proach. After all, I didn’t reckon it made 
much difference, for whatever we did, them 
Apaches was sure to do something else that 
would meet the occasion. Only I wanted to 
save the ammunition and kill as many as we 
could. 

1 was fevered and suffering, and there were 
many minutes of waiting during which I fell 
into a stupor, from which I was awakened 
by a most infernal screeching, and Tubby 
calling me to come quick. Even as I opened 
ve eyes, there came to me Leftwick and the 
others, crawling along on the ground in the 
broad daylight, crying out that their car- 
tridges were all gone, and asking me for 
more. 

Overhead, the air seemed as if it were 
being torn to pieces by a multitude of rifle 
balls, which passed over the breastwork, 
and went whistling and shrieking by. The 
spatting of bullets striking upon the rocks 
made a continuous drumming noise. Evi- 
dently, the final assault was upon us, com- 
ing from the east, delayed, as I had feared 
it would b@, until our ammunition was nearly 
exhausted. 

I divided my cartridges with the men, doing 
it hopelessly and in silence; for with the end 
so near at hand, it did not seem worth while 
to scold and fret. When this was done, I 
crossed over, slowly, because of my lame- 
ness, and took my stand beside Tubby. 
The Indians were swarming up the naked 
rock, jumping from side to side, shooting 
rapidly, waving robes and blankets before 
them to distract our aim. We made no ef- 
fort to conceal ourselves, for the time had 
come when our fears were for life, our hopes 
for death. 

I set my eyes upon one of the foremost of 
the Apaches, a stocky brute, with a red rag 
tied round his head to hold back his hair, 
freshly painted with lightning stripes of yel- 
low, Ay circles of black an ellow for his 
heathen gods on his breast. remember it 
increased my pleasure to a wonderful de- 
gree that 1 was able to skoot him right 
through the mark of a charm which lay just 
over his heart. 

‘‘May your accursed gods eat you up, for- 
ever and forever!’ I cried out, as he fell, kick- 
ing and jerking and rolling down the iock. 

I shot again twice as they came over the 
barricade of broken rock, and then I heard 
Tubby calling me. e 

“Kid!”’ he cried. ‘‘For God’s sake, Kid!”’ 

I looked to one side and had a glimpse of 
Tubby, struggling in the midst of a mob 
of Indians, and, at the same moment, some 
one plunged against me from another direc- 
tion, and I struck him with my knife and 
drew it down through the soft parts of his 
belly. He screamed and fell, and 1 knew 
that he was an Apache, but I don’t remem- 
ber having seen him. There was another 
who fell upon me from the front at about 
the same time, and, while I was scuffling 
with him, I heard Tubby calling me again. 

“For God’s sake, Kid! For God’s sake, 
Kid.”’ 

It did not seem that he could say anything 
else. He kept repeating those words over 
and over, until it was utterly maddening. 

A big Indian, with a black Kan painted on 
his forehead, caught me under the arms and 
lifted me off my feet, and, as he held me 
there, head and shoulders above the crowd, I 
thought I saw, very dimly, as if it had been 
in a dream, a disorderly mob on horseback, 
racing down the Pass from the east. 

‘More hell-cats coming,’’ I muttered, ‘‘and 
we've got plenty already.” 

The crowd shoved us over to one side, and 
the Indian who was holding me stumbled 
against the one I had killed and fell down, 
throwing me beneath him. As the point of 








The culmination of 
progressive enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, 
Coaster Brake 


Chainless 


Bicycles 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 


Eastern Dept. 
Hartford, Conn. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Western Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. 


POP 











DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “‘Actina,’’ nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate ‘‘Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. New York & London Electric Ass’n, 
929 Walnut Street, Dept. 20D, Kansas City, Mo. 














DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
‘Poultry for Profit’’ 

will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of towls with prices; eggs in sea- 

son, Book has cost too much money and experience 
1 to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL. 


=. 


GO TO FLORIDA NOW 

The most trying time of the season in Chicago and the North-west 
is during February and March, when the cold raw winds make life 
miserable. Get away from it all by going to Florida where the flowers 
are in bloom and the warm life-giving breezes are found. 

The Southern Railway, in connection with the Queen and Crescent 
Route is the only line having two through ae! car lines from 
Chicago to Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Fla., via Cincinnati, Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta, leaving Chicago 1:00 P.M. and 9:00 P.M, 
Write J. S. McCullough, N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
for rates, schedules and literature, and he will tell you all about it, 
Phone Harrison 1813, Automatic 4813. 


$9,000 Poultry Catalog 


40 kinds Turkeys. Geese, Ducks, 
Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 
100 grand _ pictures, 20 house plans. 
We make hens lay, cure disease, etc. 
Send 10 cts. for mailing catalog. 
Incubator 30 days free trial. 
J. R. Brabazon Jr. & Co., Box 72 Delavan, Wis. 


Stenography and 
Book-keeping, 
complete course 


for Home Study in all three, $5. Insures a beau- 
tiful hand. Situations for all graduates, 
C. C. 
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100 page 
Incubator 
Catalog free. 








GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 





Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how toearn $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every day’s work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 





TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nu sery. 
Fruit Book free. CASH 


Ww 
| Want MORE Ra cekwen PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 


BOOK 4 Free. P. Haroip Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Yale has a particular place in the automobile 
world. It is a family car in the fullest sense of the 
word. It isacar for all the family or any adult 
member of it. It is a car that invites and satisfies 
the most searching investigation. 

You who are looking for an automobile 

Srom which you can secure the fullest 
measure of pleasure at a moderate ex- 
pense; you who seek a car without jolt 
or jar—learn more about the swift, 
simple satisfactory Vale. 

The best bis is to see the Yale—but we will gladly send 
you our beautiful new catalogue upon request. 

THE KIRK MBG. CoO. 
944 Oakwood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


























If You Value Your Eyes 


‘ou should wear the BRIGGS IMPROVED TEMPLE 
ILASP glasses that Don’t Pinch the Nose, Don’t 
Pull the Ears, Don’t Make Your Head Ache, and 
Don’t Fall Off, as other glasses do. They are the 
only glasses that always rest the eyes as they enable 
you to look through the centre always. 
Everybody who wears glasses or has eye weakness 
needs our Book on Eye Logic. It’s FREE. Write for it 


BRIGGS OPTICAL CO.,?%z3,Teianele Be. 





WASHBURNE’S 
me. FASTENERS 


The Fastener with a 
BULL-DOG GRIP 

Men find comfort and utility in 

their use. Applied to 

Key Chain and Ring 

Cuff Holders - - 

Searf Holders 

Drawers Supporter - 


Sent Postpaid. 
Little, but 
Never Let Go 
Catalogue Free. 
American Ring Co. 
Dept. 75, Waterbury, Conn. 


Sold Everywhere. 





TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses 
low and can be reduced one-half by work- 
ing for board. Railroads give our gradu- 
ates immediate employment and furnish 
free passes to destinations. We have 
, more orders for operators than 

QW we can fill, and give students 

ae choice of different railroads in 
~~ many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School, Est. 32 Years, Janesville, Wis. 













Blue Grass Virginia Farms 


We have for sale large and small farms, country estates, 
colonial mansions, timber and fruit lands. Hunting 
preserves, and rice lands among the Sea Islands of 
Georgia. Our beautiful catalogue, “Virginia and the 
Carolinas, Illustrated,” contains complete descriptions, 
photographs of buildings and landscapes. 25c. 


SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, 730 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 


from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joker Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutely prevents back flow 
and re-registration by meter. D. H. writes ‘““My meter 
used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.” 
Anyone can attach. We send full instructions 50c 
and guarantee. Quickly pays for itself. Price 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
Agents find it a good seller. 
ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 


FREE 


THE MINING HERALD 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A. LL. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 











GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


SM of Standard bred poultry for 1904, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, etc. This 
book only 10 cents. B.H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 








Invaluable for relieving Hoarseness 
or Loss of Voice, Coughs, Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat. /n boxes only. 


Avoid Hh db lloru thos 


imitations. 
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| my knife was uppermost, his own weight 
| drove him upon it, and he relaxed his hold 
instantly, but, instead of getting up, he con- 
tinued to lie upon me, shaking like a leaf 
and feeling very heavy. 

“For God’s sake, Kid! For God's sake, 
Kid!” 

Not for one moment did I cease to hear 
Tubby, but I had not expected to find my- 
self at his side when I shoved out from un- 
der the Indian who had fallen upon me. I 
had the knife still in my hand, and, raising 
my arm in the midst of the struggling mass, 
I struck him full in the breast, and drew 
out the blade and stuck it in again, stab- 
bing him frantically. And, as I stabbed 
him, I heard him say this: “Good boy. 
Good pardner. Pardners for all trips, for- 
ever.” 

I swear I heard him say it. If I had not 
heard it so plainly I would have killed my- 
self long ago. For I wish you to understand 
I am no frentier desperado, nor have I ever 
taken human life, save at the Stillwater of 
the Alamos Altos, in among the Datils. 

Some one hit me over the head, and I felt 
the blood running down into my eyes. As 
I got by » on my feet and wiped the blood out 
of my face, I saw that the crowd around me 
had grown thin, and at a little distance I 
; heard the sound of rapid firing and wild 
yells and hurrahing and cursing, and the 
‘*Yow—Yow—Yow” of the Indians. 

I had neither time nor inclination to learn 
the cause of this new disturbance. For once 
in my life I had no other thought or desire 
save tokill. I drove my knife into the naked 
breast of a warrior who was standing close 
by with his head partly turned away. I 
stuck him in the throat, just as one sticks 
hogs, and threw myself upon his shoulders, 
so that we fell to the ground together. The 
handle of my knife being bloody, it slipped 
out of my fingers, and I made no effort to 
recover it, but took to beating the Indian in 
the face with my fist. I beat him with my 
fist, and then took him by the hair and 
pounded his head down on the rock, time 
after time. 
nor do I know why I did a thing so brutal 
and useless. Perhaps I was altogether crazy 
and mad, as some people have said. Surely, 
I had been through enough to have made a 
madman of any one. 

I think it was only a moment later that 
Leftwick Lippold took me by the arm and 
lifted me up, saying: ‘‘Let him alone, Kid. 
He’s dead enough now.” 

I wiped the blood out of my eyes again 
and looked at Lippold rather stupidly, I 
suppose. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Lefty?’’ I asked. 
‘‘Have the Apaches got us?’ 

“Not by a blame sight,’’ he answered. 
“Tt’s the soldiers as has got the Apaches.” 
And he laughed a particularly ugly laugh. 

Then it was that I understood and looked 
out to see the Indians scattered and running 
down the valley, quartering across, trying 
to get to the mountains. Behind them fol- 
lowed the troopers, running their horses 
until their bellies seemed flat, skimming 
along just above the ground. 

“Give it to’em!"’ I shouted, throwing my 
arms up in the air. 
“Give ’em hell! 

hell!”’ 

And then I reckon I fainted. 





For God's sake, give ’em 


'RE WAS 


A Record of the Progress of Events in 
the Conflict between Russia and Japan 


DMIRAL MAKAROFF 
done enough at Port Arthur to stand 
out as a foeman worthy the steel of 
Admiral Togo, and the first distinctive figure 


has already 


on the Russian side. The intermittent ham- 
mering of Port Arthur by the Japanese fleet 
was violently resumed on March 21, when 
more than 200 heavy shells were hurled into 
the defences and the town. For the first 
time the Russian fleet left the roadstead to 
meet the enemy, which, however, could not 
be tempted to engage within range of the 
shore batteries. 

The Japanese blockading strength had not 
been equal to maintaining a continuous block- 
ade, without handicapping operations else- 
where, and this uneasy activity of the Rus- 
sian ships caused Admiral Togo to make a 
second and formidable attempt to close the 
Port Arthur channel. The plan resulted in 
the most dashing action of the war, although 
it seems to have failed of its purpose. Four 
large merchant steamers, supported by six 
torpedo craft, made for the harbor on the 
night of March 26. A heavy fire was opened 
on them, and the torpedo boat Si/ni, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Krinizki, a thirty-two 
knot craft, dashed, single-handed, at the 
enemy’s flotilla. The Sz/mz turned the Japa- 
nese S ips from their course by blowing the 
prow off the leading merchantman with a 
torpedo, causing her to sheer off to the left 
of the harbor mouth, as well as the two ships 
following her in. There Lieutenant Krin- 
izki attacked the torpedo boats, and in 
fierce fighting a gene gr age range, Chief 
Engineer Swyereff and six marines were 
killed, and the commander and twelve sail- 
ors wounded, a loss of two-thirds of the little 
| vessel’s personnel. The attack of the S7/ni 

frustrated the Japanese plan to block the 

harbor. Admiral Makaroff was reported to 
| have put to sea again with his fleet on March 
| 28, seeking to engage Admiral Togo. 








1 suppose he was already dead, | 
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Illinois Central R.R. 





Selected for ex- 
clusive use at 


GASOLINE OR 
Evectric Power 


} AUTO BOATS 
AND ENGINES 





DAILY FAST TRAINS 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 


Send for a copy of our Quarterly 
Publication, ‘* The Launch.’* 
Catalog for the postage, roc. 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH., U. S. A. 























“Time is the Arbiter of All Things” 








There is an Army of Americans carrying the Ingersoll Watch, which numbers 
several times the combined armies of Russia and Japan. In this Ingersoll Army 
are representative people from every walk of life, brought together on the com- 
mon ground of judicious expenditure. The Ingersoll Watch is an accurate time- 
pay pan perpen It the largest sale ° 
in the world on account of its merit more than 
its price, Sold by dealers everywhere or rice J up 
postpaid by us. Catalogue Free. 

Ask for an Ingersoll—name on dial. 
By Mw a a 


The Yankee 
ef theEast_ 


Rost. H.INGersout « Bro. Dept. 58 


CALIFORNIA 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 
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BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS 
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Bronze } 
Don’t purchase marble 
or granite to get all dis- 
colored and moss-grown 
and to eventually crum- 
ble and decay. 
Purchase the beautiful 
and ever-enduring 
White Bronze. 
Time and the elements 
have no effect on it. 
It is PRACTI- 
CALLY INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE. 
s, If in need of 
cemetery work, } 
let us know ‘ 
about what ex- 
pense you antic- ¢ 
ipate and we will 
send you aselect- 
ed variety of our 
\ Beautiful aaiges 
‘, with prices an 
=. full information. 
saree We deliver every- 
where; distance is ) 
Stn hin ~~ no obstacle. Be- 


3 ti sides family 


SSE 


“LEST 
WE 
FORGET” 
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Millions have been spent in the improvement 
of this line, and all human ingenuity has 
been adopted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The line is re- 
nowned for its fast trains and 
the general superiority 
of its service and 
equipment. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS A SPECIALTY 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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monuments we ( 
make markers, ¢ 
headstones, 
posts, grave 
covers and 
statuary. 

Write at once. 

te Agents Wanted 1 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 














only $800: worth $1200 to $1500 in gran- 


This handsome sarcophagus and statue 
ite. We have designs from $4.00 up. 
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ONLY $1.00 DOWN AND $1.00 WEEKLY UNTIL PAID 

. MOSIER RIFLES A ad a 

a2 . 7 
oo , : ; oan 

~} 4 $3. x THIS young Mauser rifle is made in 22 cal. 
| THE HUNDREDS which we sold last year have proved 
°2 worthy child of its parent the MILITARY MAUSER 
which became so famous in the Spanish-American War and also with the 
Boers in the war with Great Britain. The rifles are made to shoot all kinds of 
22 Calibre Cartridges up to and including long rifle. The barrel is 2144 inches measured 
from muzzle to extreme end of receiver. The rifling is of the QUICK IST which has 
always made the Mausers famous for long range, accuracy Pe bew ration. We fine these 
rifles superior to anything you ever saw of their class and size. THESE 22 Calibre RIFLES are made 
by the same machinery and factory as THE RENOWNED MILITARY MAUSER. You need send ONLY $1.00 
with order to secure one of these rifles at our regular cash price of $3.00 and agree to send $1.00 each week for 2 weeks, 
we then have no further claim on the rifle. Every one can secure one of these popular rifles on these terms. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. C.W., 90 CHAMBERS ST., New York 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in legiti- 
mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 
aying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
klets, giving full information, mailed free. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 











THERE Is BUSI: 
IN THIS RI 











O’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described 
as the missing link between wings and 
shoes. Their buoyancy is due to the elas- 
ticity of new rubber. 35 cents and small 
sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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Suit Made | D 
to Measure §- 


Fine All-Wool 




































Suit Tailor-Made 
Cashmere or 
Case Worsted Suit 
Your Choice of f 
Free colorings ad tin ag 


all the newest patterns just 
from the woolen mills. We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics. The 
cloth is specially 
woven from new, 
high grade wool; 
it is close woven 
and the wool is full 
of “life,” so that 
the cloth is elastic 
and the garments 
will hold their 
shape. Before 
cutting into the 
cloth for each 
suit, the suit pat- 
tern is thorough- 
ly shrunken. Our 
cutters are first- 
class workmen, 
who incorporate 
into the suit the 
latest style, and 
j yy take into account 
the various little 
differences in build 
each man possesses. 
The suit is lined 
throughout with “Bul- 
lis” serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Fowler” silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12.00 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in styie and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $3 to $5. 

A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering 
from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at Express Office, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
251, and isa sensible, becoming suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 
will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and ‘no connec- 
tion with-any other clothing concern. Our business has be2n 
estabiisbed 40 years. Write to-day Address 
Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 8, South Bend, Ind. 


Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind, 





for samples. 


OPPENHEIM, COLLINS & CO. 


pewtNEW YORK 
Extra 
Heavy 
Black 
Taffeta 
Walking 
Suit 
$20.00 


This garment cannot be duplicated for less than $35.00 








Fancy edging around waist, wide lace at sleeves, beautifully 
tailored. Can also be furnished in Brown and Blue. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
































Bath Room Outfit 


COMPLETE AND BRAND NEW 


as shown in illustration, consisting of 
of graceful shape, seamless and solid white 
BATH TUB rcelain enameled, one piece of cast iron, 
wide roll rim with fittings complete. 
sanitary, ‘works perfectly, genu- 
WATER CLOSET, * ine porcelain bowl, with hard- 
wood seat and tank, with up-to-date appliances, nickel 
plated, all complete. 
with genuine porcelain bowl 
MARBLE LAVATORY and nickel plated or iy 
complete in every particular and handsomely fini . 
is of strictly new material 
THE ENTIRE OUTFIT fot srricty pes ae 
on the market costing twice as much. The connections can 
be easily made. 
is all that it will _ you complete, properly 
$37.50 ati’ i ie heath 


ac ke: 
“We carry an immense 


PLUMBING MATERIAL stock and can furnish 
supplies at lower prices than anybody else. We buy our 
oi at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. 
™d FREE CATALOG No. 
Houssbold Goods, Pipe, Wire, Pumps, Mac! oe a. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
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SPECIAL 60- DAY OFFER To Introduce Our an oo — Powerful 








Achromatic Tel 








Face te Face With the Man in the Moon! 






NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH 


Europe, measure closed 12 
exclnde dust, etc., with 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for f 
of these instruments; and no farmer should be 
or express, asfely packed, ore - only 99e, 
should not miss it. We WAR 







and open over 
FUL I § 


ithout one, 


PUSITIV ELY such a good ‘I clescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are 
1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to 
scientifically ground and adjusted. 
.00 to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail 
Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. 
T each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS 








made by one of the largest manutacturers f 


GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER, Heretofore, 


This is a grand offer and you 
ANOTHER: Brand: dy, Va 


Gents.—Please send another come ‘ope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. A. —_ 
Send 99e, by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekee} 


or newsdealer order for you, 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. C.W. 90 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 








S to-day what it has been for 118 
years—the best ale in the world, and 
no expense will ever be spared to 

keep it so. It will mever have to fear 
any legitimate competition because 
merit is the foundation of its success. 
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ROYALTY PAID jy Mase converters 
NEER PUB. co 





523 Baltimore Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ON 
SONG - POEM 








IN CASH GIVEN AWAY 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR, 
‘this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 
World’s Fair Contest Co. 


108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 















$200 A MONTH 


Active Man or Woman in each 
county to exhibit, take orders and 
appoint agents for Eureka Oil Gas 
Stoves for cooking. New and won- 


derful inventions, Customers more 
than delighted with our improved 
burner. Agents coming our way. 


Enormous demand. wey J replac- 


ing gasoline stoves, Absolutely safe. Makes its own gas from kerosene 


| oi!, Cheapest, cleanest fuel. Sells at sight. Catalogue Free. Write to-day. 





| STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 
- | Reduced Rates i2.r rom el sean 


California, Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
974 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Daughters of Desperation 


(Continued from page 16) 


With the courage of extremity I stepped to 
her side and addressed her with strong 
feeling: 

“Miss Halliburton, it is an exquisite tor- 
ment to me to see you shed tears—”’ 

She gasped at my boldness, but it had 
served its turn. er excitement was far 
beyond her command now, and she almost 
sobbed her reply: ‘‘You taunt me—with the 
failure—but 1 did everything as well as it 
could have been done. If it hadn’t been for 
you—and your dog—"’ 

Josh was at our feet, fawning about the 
hem of her dress. I picked him up and set 
him on the window-sill between us. 

‘I will not speak of myself,’’ I said, ‘‘but 
had it not been for Josh, your humble adorer, 
Miss Halliburton, you would at this moment 
have been in the unlovely peril of arrest. 
As things have turned out, you are still free 
and respected.” 

‘‘Respected!’’ she repeated bitterl “y 
shall be scorned and reproached by all those 
who looked toward the use of the silver ie 
the furthering of our colonization plans.”’ 

“If your anarchist friends are too stupid 
to appreciate your brilliant and intrepid 
leadership in last | jhight’s affair, they are 
unworthy of you,” said I. ‘‘Even 1, who 
have little reason to feel friendly toward 
you, Miss Halliburton, can not withhold my 
reluctant admiration.’ : 

She looked quickly toward me. The light 
from the streets was bright enough in her 
face for me to see the troubled surprise. 
But she did not speak, and I remained silent. 
Josh sat before us looking alertly from one to 
the other. Her hand stole out to stroke him. 

“It’s too bad,’’ she said at last in a some- 
what new voice, ‘‘that you should feel un- 
friendly toward the new owner of your for- 
mer pet.” 

‘‘Haven’t I a long list of injuries?’’ I said 
gloomily. ‘‘From the first moment of our 
meeting, Miss Halliburton, you have treated 
me as I hope and trust inge will never treat 
my dog. First you took me for a burglar; 
then by your order I was bound and impris- 
oned and starved and poisoned. Then, with 
your own hand, you led me into crime. And 
throughout the adventure you have snubbed 
me so markedly—ignored my feelings so per- 
sistently—that I shall retire from your pres- 
ence a crushed and disheartened man.” 

‘‘Your accusation is as unjust as it is long,”’ 
she answered me gusty. and I regretted to 
see that all signs o — had passed 
from her. ‘*When I saw you first, I took 
you for a great genius, Gardiner.. That was 
surely a compliment. Then I handled you 
as a dangerous opponent—another compli- 
ment. When I was in need of chivalrous 
services, I complimented you again by select- 
ing you to perform them. Afterward—I took 
you to drive.’’ (I could have sworn a smile 
flitted over her face here, but it must have 
been the light; she continued with perfect 
gravity): ‘In short, for two days you have 
been the guest of the society of which I am 
Regent. You see I have treated you with 
marked distinction and cordiality.”’ 

I was about to bring up the little‘matter of 
the snake-bite, but she continued with a fall 
in her voice to gentleness: “I snubbed you 
only once—and then it was necessary. I 
could not let you think for a moment of 
emigrating with us.’ 

‘‘And I could think of nothing else,’ 
claimed. 

I laid my hand on Josh, and finding her 
fingers under mine, I clasped them. Then I 
bent over the little dog and looked into her 
face and poured out some foolish words— 
foolish in that they were so inadequate to 
what I felt. 

Tears rained down her face! but she was 
smiling through them. 

“You are unreasonable in your requests,” 
she sighed. ‘tHow could you join us? You 
can’t become a Daughter of Desperation.”’ 

“But a son-in-law—"’ I urged 


> T ex- 


"They were setting the table in the next 
room. There were lights and gay words 
and laughter. Josh began to think we ought 
to join the others. When we had stood a 
while in one posture he roused us by a 
querulous barking. 

THE END 
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THE CALL OF THE SPRING 


By CORNELIA BROWNELL GOULD 


WHEN the big trees color faint at the twig tips 
And the meadows grow green in a night, 

When the life-giving, gray, misty rain slips 
Through sun-glinted clouds in its flight, 

The walls of my flesh are ashiver, 
My hate of the town’s at the flood— 

God give me the woods and the river 
When the run of the sap’s in my blood. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of un- 

happiness, ill-health, sickly 
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self and sex? 
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Only 


(By registered mail 8c extra) 


Holder is made of the finest 
quality hard rubber, in four 
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gold pen, any flexibility de- 
sired — ink feeding device 
perfect. 
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Mounted for presentation 
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Will You Help A Sick Friend? 


Get My Book For Him Now. 


Whi Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
ich Book 2 on the Heart. 
shall Book 8 on the Kidneys. 
I Book 4 for Women. 
d Book 5 for Men (sealed.) 
send? Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Send me no money. 

Only tell me which book to send. 

You certainly know of some one who is sick— 
some sufferer who will be grateful for the help 


my k offers. 

And that book tells of a way tohelp. Tells ofa 
way so certain that I, as a physician, offer that 
help on trial. The book tells how for 30 years in 
hospitals and at bedsides I searched for a way to 
cure deep-seated and difficult diseases, It tells how 
pS a my prescription—Dr. Shaop’s Restora- 
tive, ic experiment I traced out 
the causes that bring on chronic diseases. 

I found invariably that wnere there was a weak- 
ness, the inside nerves were weak. Where there 
was a lack of vitality that the vital nerves lacked 

wer. Where weak organs were found, I always 
found weak nerves. Not the nerves commonly 
thought of, but the vital organs’ nerves, the in- 
side—the invisible nerves, 

Re. was a revelation. Then my real success 


an. 
Then I combined ingredients that would 
strengthen, that would vitalize these nerves. That 
prescription I called a restorative. It is known 
the world over now as Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
After that I did not fail to cure one case in each 
hundred. In the extremely difficult cases my 
failures for five years were one in each forty 
treated. I found cancer incurable. Cancer is for 
surgery, not medicine. 

Then how to get this prescription to sick ones 
everywhere was my thought. I must announce it 
in the public — But, thought I, will they 
realize the truth of my discovery—the real power 
of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative? Then a way came to 
me—like an inspiration. ‘I will offer it to the 
sick on trial. Then they will know I am sincere.” 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city and vil- 
lage in America. They agreed to co-operate with 
me. Now by any sick one 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


Can be taken on trial. Fora full month I will 
let you us¢ it entirely at eA risk, 

Send no money. Just write me for the book you 
need. When I send itI will tell you of a druggist 
near by who will permit the month’s trial. Use 
the Restorative a month. Then decide. If you 
~~ to the druggist “ It did not help me,” that will 
relieve you of any expense whatever. He will 
bill the cost to me. 

This is my way of clearing your mind of all 
doubts as to what Dr. Shoop’s Restorative can do. 
No matter how prejudiced, you cannot dispute 
this absolute security I offer. You cannot resist 
an offer like this if you are at all sick. 

If you have a weakness,write me. If you can’t do 
things like you used to do them, tell me about it. 

Write in confidence. Asa physician I will tell 
you away tohelp. Get my book now—to-day. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 4521, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with one or 
two bottles. At druggists. 
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On Guard at Newchwang 


Mud-docking a United States gunboat in ' orth 
China to keep watch over American interests 


By LIEUT. R. DE LANCEY HASBROUCK, U,S.N. 


NEwcuHwanG, Cuina, Fed. 12, 7904. j 
ROM time to time, during unsettled‘con- 
F ditions in China, and-for ‘the: protection 
of American interests, the American 
Minister at Peking asks that a man-o’-war be 
stationed for the winter in the Peiho and 
Liaoho Rivers that guard the approach to 
Tien-tsin and Peking, and Newchwang re- 
spectively. 

As both the Peiho and Liaoho freeze up 
solid during the winter months, four feet of 
ice being not uncommon, a new problem was 
given to the commanding officers of the ships 
detailed for this duty. It was evidently im- 
possible for a ship to lie in the stream on 
account of the masses of ice which come and 
go with the tide, as both rivers have a rise 
and fall of thirteen feet; it was observed 
that the local means of laying up small craft, 
such as tugs, junks, etc., was to dig a hole in 
the ground, float in the craft at high water 
before the first freeze, dam up the entrance 
to this hole, drain off the contained water at 
low tide, secure the boat for the winter, and 
the trick was done. Sometimes the water 
was left in this dock to freeze and remain so 
during the winter. 

This was the scheme, with modifications, 
adopted by naval officers to securely lay up 
a man-o’-war for the winter, the difference 
being that, where the small craft were un- 
inhabited during the winter months and ma- 
chinery laid up, the man-o’-war had to so 
make her arrangements that the usual func- 
tions of the ship could be carried out, and 
the officers and crew be made comfortable 
under the new conditions. 

The earlier ships that were laid up for the 
winter in this manner made their preparations 
and arrangements for the ship to be dry- 
docked all winter; that is, no water in the 
dock, as they imagined it would freeze solid. 
Later experiment proved, however, that it 
was possible for a ship to be water-borne all 
winter, notwithstanding the low tempera- 
tures experienced, —24 degrees F. being not 
unusual at Newchwang. 

The first ship to mud-dock properly was 
the Petre/ of 892 tons displacement, and she 
wintered at Newchwang during the winter 
of 1894-5, the time of the Chino-Japanese 
War. She was not water-borne, and had to 
depend on shore supply for water. A re- 
doubt fort was constructed about her. 

The Monocacy and Helena are the largest 
ships that have been mud-docked. The 
writer passed a winter on each of these ships 
in North China—on the A/onocacy during the 
Boxer outbreak in 1g00-1, and on the He/ena 
the winter of 1903-4—and had more or less to 
do with designing the docks, and the engi- 
neering features connected with wintering 
in mud dock. Both docks were three hun- 
dred feet long, fifty feet wide on the bottom, 
and twelve feet deep, with sides sloping at 
an angle of 45 degrees. 

In any other country the excavation of 
such a dock would be quite expensive, and 
would be done by steam shovels. In China, 
coolies do the work with hand shovels and 

baskets on the universal carrying pole. 

The Helena’s dock was dug in twenty-five 
days, the A/onocacy’s in about the same time, 
the cost in each case being about $1,000, or 
twelve cents per cubic yard. The banks of 
both the Peiho and Liaoho contain enough 
clay to make the docks independent of any 
supporting piling, and they cave in very 
little. 

In entering the dock, a high tide is awaited, 
and the ship goes in at flood with a strong 
current, as in both rivers at slack water the 
tide has fallen at least two feet. The en- 
trance to the dock is very little wider than 
the beam of the ship, and a spot is chosen 
where the bank is steep to minimize the dig- 
ging of the approach. When the ship has 
entered the dock and is secured with bow 
and stern lines for a full due, the dam is 
built across the entrance. This is the most 
important part of the dock, as it must sus- 
tain the unbalanced pressure of the water in 
the dock at lowtide. Two rows of piling are 
driven across the entrance, about fifteen feet 
apart. This is then boarded up inside, and 
stringers are run across the entrance outside 
of the piles and above high-water mark, and 
the piles are tied together across the dam 
with iron stay rods. This forms a coffer- 
dam, which is filled with earth and heavily 
tamped, and soon freezes solid and tight as 
a drum. 

A sluice is now installed at half-tide level, 
but not through the dam, and by means of it 
the water in the dock is renewed or re- 
freshed. The excavated earth is carried 
back ten feet from the edge of the dock, 
which leaves a clear walk all around the 
ship, and a wall built which makes a barrier 
to keep out the ever-curious Chinamen. 

The wiseacres of Newchwang said it 
would be impossible for the ship to remain 
water-borne all winter, and, citing their tem- 
perature of —24 degrees F., declared the dock 
would freeze up solid. 

The Monocacy having been water-borne 
the winter of 1900-1, it was decided to try it 
in any case with the /e/ena, and to-day, the 
middle of February, the He/ena’s dock is the 
only unfrozen sheet of water in Manchuria, 
and a source of constant wonder to the pass- 
ing Chinaman, who, probably seeing the 
steaming dock, thinks it some ‘foreign 
devil joss pidgin.” 

Day after day the thermometer regis- 
tered —12 degrees F., yet the water in the 
dock has never been below 55 degrees F. This 
is due to the fact that the ship itself is an 
enormous heater, and also due to the hot 
circulating water which is constantly being 
pumped from the ship into the dock. The 
ship keeps steam on two boilers, distils her 
own water, runs her dynamos, and is heated 
by steam; in fact, all her functions are the 





same as if cruising. 
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A_ NEW 


Prepares for coilege or business. 
equipment. Faculty of 25. 


world. Capacity 250 cadet students. 


in the places visited. 
members of Faculty. 
instruction. 


regular physicians on board. 
temptation of life on shore avoided, 
at hand. 

The cruise follows the temperate 
approved routes for the avoidance of 


and social functions. 


FOR BOYS 


Conducted on board the American Line 
Ocean Steamship “Pennsylvania” en voyage to the various countries of the 


The study of the classics, modern languages, history, geography, 
natural sciences, commerce and art illustrated by graphic object lessons 
All observation on shore intelligently directed by 
Unusual advantages for individual training and 


Organization and discipline like Naval Academy. 
of personal honor and manliness is the aim of the moral training. 
A Director of physical culture. 


to make the travel will be like a delightful yachting trip. 
sylvania’” sails from Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, September 15 
next, voyages 19,000 miles, touching at 50 ports in Europe, N. Africa 
and the West Indies, returning home in June, 1905. 

Attractive features of the equipment are a music room, library, 
printing presses for the School periodical, dark room and photographic 
facilities, gymnasium, scientific museums and a ship’s band for military 
The Ship is provided with two steam launches and 
twelve large rowing and sailing cutters. 


Cadets are drilled at ship’s battery, infantry drill, with boats under 
sail and with oars, arm and away boats, single sticks, quarters, pitching 
camp, setting up drill, etc., etc. 


SCHOOL 


Ages 14-19. Complete scholastic 


The development 

Two 
Every 
kindly care and wise oversight ever 


climate and is laid out on the most 


storms. With no exacting schedule 
The ‘‘Penn- 


Also tents and full camping outfit. 














The ‘Pennsylvania’ is a safe and comfortable ship rated A1oo; 360 feet long, 44 feet 
beam, 25 feet draught. Equipment includes every device for comfort and safety—heat, light, 
ventilation, distilled water, cold storage, extensive kitchens and corps of servants. The ship 
manned by full crew of sailors and mechanics—cadets take no part in operation. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1904-05 ON APPLICATION 
NAUTICAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
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INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1419 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Months Free. 


Send us your name and address and we will send 
you The Investor’s Review for three months 
free of charge. A great journal of advice for 
everybody. Fully illustrated. Gives latest and 
most reliable information concerning industrial, min- 
ing, oil and other stocks and enterprises. Knowledge is 
power. Great opportunities comeand go. Great fakes 
likewise. Get posted before investing. Write to-day. 




















Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 











Automobi 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of highest quality— 
entertaining, clever, instructive and superbly 
illustrated—will keep you posted. 


KEEP ABREAST WITH THE 


prove a paying investment. 
To 1440 BROADWAY, 





Knowledge of Automobile matters will enhance your Social standing 


TWO DOLLARS invested for one year’s subscription to AUTOMOBILE Topics will 
Send name and address for free sample copy 


le Topics 


See our Special Departments, entitled 
TOPICS, SOCIETY, CLUBS, SPORT, 
UTILITY and BOAT MOTORING. 


PROGRESS OF THE TIMES 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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HAVE YOU A RIGHT 

to bring children into the world and leave their 

future to chance and charity in case of your death? 

You can provide for their future and save money 

at the same time. Our booklet “The How and the 
Why” tells. Send for it. We insure by mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Save Your Papers 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address Cot.ier’s Weexty, 
416 West 13TH StreET, New York City 
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A Good Memory Saves Time and Money 
Pelman’s System of Memory Training 


converts a treacherous memory into a reliable one. 
Gives mind control and mental poise. An easy, sim- 
ple and scientific method of training. Original and of 
absorbing interest. Requires but a few minutes each 
day, and richly repays the time invested. No matter 
what your life work, the Pelman System will make 
you more successful. Mr. Pelman’s pupils range in 
age from 18 to 85 years. Taught in six Janguages. 
PREE— Mr. Pelma.’s book entitled — “Memory Training: Its 
Laws and Their Application to Practical Life.”’ This book is sent 
absolutely free, postpaid upon request. Write at once. 
THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING 
1636 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury Street, W. C.; PARIS, Avense de 
Neuilly, 109; MUNICH, Mozartstr 9; MELBOURNE, 
G. P. O. Box 402; DURBAN, Natal, Lynn Building. 

















A Revelation 


In size, magnificence and beauty, the 
St. Louis World’s Fair will surpass 
any previous Exposition. To see it as 
it will be, get the Katy Album. Views 
of ail principal buildings reproduced 
in coiors in the lithographer’s high- 
est art. The leaves, 6x10, are loosely 
bound and maybe framed. Send 25c to 


“KATY,” Box N 912, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE KATY FLYER, the crack train of 
the M. K. & T. Ry.—between St. Louis, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Old Mexico. 


KATY FLYER TO OKLAHOMA 











MUSIC 


LESSONS FREE 
For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 


A Conservatory of Music in Your Own Home, with a 
Corps of Trained Professors at Your Command 


YOU DO NOT HAVE 


to Leave Your Home to secure Free a Full Course for 
Either Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet or Mandolin 


We want a representative of our method of teaching 
in every locality in this country, and as you are inter- 
ested in learning to play your favorite instrument by 
note, our Free Tuition Contract should appeal to you at 
once, It is the opportunity of a lifetime, and your ex- 
perience will be just like that of thousands of our pupils 
who write us in the most gratefulterms, Everything is 
so plain and simple you cannot help learning. 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can learn to play their 
favorite instrument by note in a few weeks, by using the 
spare moments at their disposal, and if you only knew 
how simple our method and how easily acquired, you 
would write to us at once. 

One lady, Miss Evelyn Scarborough, Richmond, Tex., 
has just written us after six months’ study on the 
guitar: “If I ever get a piano, you may rest assured 
that I will take lessons of the U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
again, as your teaching by mail is far better than any 
teacher I have ever tried.” 


OUR FREE OFFER 


We will give, free, for advertising purposes, 48 music 
lessons for beginners or advanced pupils, on Piano, 
Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Violin or Mandolin (your ex- 
pense will only be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small). We teach by mail only, and guar- 
antee success. Hundreds write: ‘‘Wish I had known 
of your school before.” 

We can teach a child to play the piano or organ by 
note with both hands in 12 weeks, and guarantee it. 

It reads like a fairy tale, but it’s true, every word of 
it, and we’ll prove it to your entire satisfaction by actual 
demonstration and testimonials from hundreds of grate- 
ful and delighted pupils. 

Now, if we can do this with a child who knows noth- 
ing of music except its A B C’s and how to read, we can 
do a great deal more with you. 

When you see how easy it is to learn to play the instru- 
ment you like or further improve your present knowledge 
of music, you will wonder you did not write to us long 
ago. 

Aside from its value as an accomplishment, you can 
derive infinite personal pleasure and charm your 
friends and neighbors when they call to see you by play- 
ing some popular air on the instrument you like best. 

You can learn by our system in the spare moments at 
your disposal, if you are able to read. 

Our Advanced Course in Harmony and Composition 
is unequaled, and by our method is as easy to acquire 
as the regular course. No other School of Music com- 
pares with ours in equipment, and no other curriculum 
is so comprehensive. 

A knowledge of how to play any instrument by note 
may prove of inestimable advantage. It may be the 
means of earning you a livelihood if need be, for good 
musicians are always in demand. There's a place for 
you, perhaps, at the organ in your own Church, or in 
the Neighborhood Musical, in the School or College 
Mandolin and Guitar Club. You may seek honors as a 
Soloist Performer in Public Recitals—however it may 
be, there’s a place for you somewhere if you can play 
some musical instrument by note. Be one of society’s 
useful and welcome members. Sit down now and write 
us; get in touch with us—we can do youa world of good. 

Just as soon as your request is received we will send 
our booklet, free tuition contract and testimonials, and 
arrange for you to begin at once. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 30, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 











GASOLINE MARINE ENGINES 


SAFETY demands a marine engine that is 
absolutely reliable, certain and prompt in start- 
ing. White Gasoline Engines are guaranteed 
to start readily and run satisfactorily under all 
conditions of weather, and to be free from defects 


in material and construction. 


They are of the four 
cycle type and are designed for long and heavy service. 


Each 


engine is fitted with a sensitive ball governor, solid propeller with 
reversing gears held in engine bed, early and late spark, self cleaning 
igniters, glass gasoline feed cup showing supply and 


working of fuel. 


Distillate and cheap grades of oil 


may be successfully used. Minimum vibration and 
noise and no disagreeable odor. 


Catalog sent upon request—also estimates on 
complete launches. Special Catalog of Stationary 
and Portable Engines for general ranch purposes. 


GLOBE IRON WORKS CO. 


PRO.BOXI43 GMINNEAPOLIS MINN. 








THE STAGE 


gocunon LY MAIL, 
$1.00 One Dollar Per Week $1.00 


In order to convince you that my course of ACTING 
MAIL is meritorious and deserving of recognition, 

I will send you prepaid weekly at the rate of 
R. per week a thorough course of ACTING, in- 
cluding stage business, theatrical technique, voice cul- 
ture, delsarte, art of making up,and HOW TO SECURE 
A POSITION. Try my first lesson. One dollar will not 
embarrass your pocket-book, and may be the means of 
assisting you to your heart’s desire, and procure an en- 
viable position with some first-class traveling organi- 
zation. Others have succeeded with my assistance— 
why not you? Do not delay, but risk one dollar for 
my first lesson, and be convinced of my earnest desire 
and ability to help you. Money refunded if my asser- 

tions are misrepresented. 

Address HENRY KEENE, Dept.35, New York Theatre, New York 














[LEARN TO WRITE, 
GOOD LETTER 


(=) ; 


Sherwin Cody’s “Complete Training Course in Cor- 
rect English, Business Correspondence, and Advertise- 
ment Writing,’’ (immediately subscribed for by the 
Pres. of A. C. McClurg & Co., Adv. Mer. of Lyon & Healy, etc.) is 
& practical system, showing by actual letters corrected and re- 
written as model letters, just how to do all kinds of business by 
mail—~How to Solicit”, “How to Collect Money”’, “‘How to make 

", “By Mail.” 50 lessons mailed weekly, $10. 


Mr. Cody's four books on English, containing his seven complete 
h 4 G P st Composition, etc,—in 





@ box $2, postpaid, returnable. 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 625 Opera House Bik., Chicago. 








First-Class Hotels aud Clubs, on Wheels 
The New York Central 


The Through 
Trains of . ° 
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As the greater part of the ship’s drills 
have to be suspended on account of the cold 
weather, the amusement of the crew be- 
comes a serious matter. Both on the A/onoc- 
acy and the /edena this matter was taken in 
hand by the officers, the crew and officers 
subscribing liberally for an athletic outfit. 

The A/onocacy built a recreation building 
alongside the ship, while the He/ena hired a 
building and compound nearby. The crew 
of the J/onocacy had football and baseball, 
and a usual indoor outfit, games and a “‘pa- 
per mess,” z7.e. newspapers and periodicals. 
The Helena's outfit was more elaborate, in- 
cluding the onocacy’s list as well as golf, 
basket-ball, ping-pong, and a regulation 
bowling alley, the latter being the greatest 
success of all. The men and officers played 
match games of football and basket-ball, 
and the ship has a bowling and basket-ball 
league among the divisions. Silver cups 
have been presented for the best bowling 
scores for the season, one for the crew and 
one for the officers. 

In a mud stable in the compound the 
officers keep four Manchurian ponies. These 
little beasts are very apt, and the He/ena 
boasts a well-organized and fairly well- 
trained polo team, which plays all comers. 
An all-navy polo team is about the last thing 
one would expect to find aboard a man-of- 
war; horse-marines still have their place. 
The writer played polo when on the A/onocacy, 
but the ship could not muster a team. Both 
the Peiho and Liaoho freeze up about No- 
vember 25 and remain so until the middle of 
March. During these months all sea traffic 
ceases, the ship is cut off from the outside 
world, and must be self-sustained and self- 
amused. 


$5,000 for a Short Story 


ITH a view to secure not only the finest 
work of already famous story-tellers, 
but to encourage and develop younger 

writers in the field of fiction, COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY Offers the following prizes for orig- 
inal short stories by American writers: 


A First Prize of $5,000 
A Second Prize of $2,000 
A Third Prize of $1,000 


There are absolutely no restrictions as to 
the kind or treatment of stories. Every 
manuscript will be judged upon its indi- 
vidual merits. The stories may be of love, 
adventure, business, in fact anything, and 
they may depend upon plot, style, charac- 
ter, or atmosphere. It is the hope of. the 
Editor to get the best of every kind. 

I. The author must be an American by 
nationality or residence. As the object of the 
Contest is especially to bring out American 
fiction, we have made this condition, using 
the word American in its broadest sense and 
to include anybody residing on this continent 
as well as American citizens residing abroad. 

Ll. There is no limit to the number of stories 
any writer may submit. ‘That is, it is quite 
possible for one author to submit a dozen 
stories, win all three prizes, and have the 
remaining nine stories accepted for publica- 
tion in the Weekly at five cents a word. 

Ll, Stories gerd be of any length whatever, 
Srom the very shortest up to 10,000 words. 
The preferable length for use in the Weekly 
is from 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this will have 
no bearing on the award of prizes. 

IV. All manuscript must be typewritten, 
laid flat, or folded in its envelope—in other 
words it must not be rolled. /¢ must not be 
signed, but accompanied by a plain sealed 
envelope INSCRIBED with the title of the 
story and conTaINinG a card or slip of paper 
with the writer's full name and address writ- 
tenonit. Under nocircumstances must there 
be any word or indication on this envelope or 
on the manuscript itself or _. matter sent 
with the manuscript that would divulge its 
authorship. No one will know who are the 
authors of the prize-winning stories until the 
judges have selected the three best manu- 
scripts. The envelopes with the correspond- 
ing titles will then be opened, but not until 
then. 

V. As one of the objects of this competition 
is to secure as many good short stories as 
possible, the Editor reserves the right to 
purchase any of the manuscripts which have 
failed to win a prize, but which he considers 
suitable for publication in the Weekly. All 
such stories will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word, except in the cases of au- 
thors whose recognized rate is higher than 
this amount, in which instance the author's 
regular rate will be paid. 

VI. The copyright of the three stories win- 
ning prizes is to vest absolutely in CoLLIER's 
WEEKLY. All other stories which fail to win 
a prize, but are acceptable for publication in 
the Weekly, will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word for the serial rights only. 

VII. All MSS. must be mailed on or before 
June 1, 1904. That is, although a story may 
reach us a week later than this day, should 
the envelope bear the post-office stamp with 
the name of the starting-point and the date 
of June 1, 1904, or any date previous to that, 
the MS. will be considered eligible for the 
contest. 

Every story will be carefully read and con- 
sidered, but the awards having once been 
made, the greatest despatch possible will 
be used in returning manuscripts to their 
authors. 

The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as judges: Henry Casor Lonpce, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts; 
WiLuiaM ALLEN Wuire, Author and Journal- 
ist; WALTER Pace, Editor ‘**World’s Work.” 

All MSS. should be addressed, 

SHORT STORY CONTEST, COLLIER’S 

416 West 13th Street, New York City 


Postage for their return should be inclosed 
in the envelope containing the author’s name. 













OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


and continued success is a guarantee to you 
of good quality and fair dealing. 
HAVE NO AGENTS anywhere but sell direct to 
you, thus saving you the agent’s and dealer’s 
profit. We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling on this 
plan exclusively. We ship for examination 
guaranteeing safe delivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied. We make over 200 styles 
of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Our 
prices on both vehicles and harness repre- 
sent the actual cost of material and 
making plus one profit. OunJarge illus- 


trated catalog is free. Send “for it. 










No, 71144—Cut-under Driving Wagon with %-inch Kelly 
Rubber Tires. Price complete $63.50. As good 
as sells for $25.00 more. 










No. 61934—Fine Combination Top Buggy and Spindle 

Seat Driving Wagon with %-inch Kelly Rubber 

Tires. Price complete with extra spindle seat, 
$88.00. As good as sells for $25.00 more. 
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No, 550—Fine Covert Wagon with Basket Seat and 

%-inch Kelly Rubber Tires. rice complete 
$102.50. As good as sells for $35.00 more. 








No. 301-~Fine Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete $127.0u. 
As good as sells for $35.00 more, 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 














Taught by mail under the direction of the 
most successful firm of shorthand report- 
ers in the world. They teach you by mail 
the same system they use. rite to-day 
for our book, ‘Success Shorthand System.” 
WALTON, JAMES & FORD 
Suite 26, 77-79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





















Gray Hair 
Restored 


Premature gray hair is 
universally regarded asa 
sign of weakness. Good 
positions in business and 
society are often lost be- 
cause of it. 

MRS. POTTER’S 
WALNUT JUICE 
Hair Stain 
makes gray hair any shade of 
brown and keeps it so, with 
only one application a month. 
Contains no chemicals, simply 

: . the pure juice of the black 
walnut. Regular size, which lasts a year, mailed on receipt of $1. ; 
also, on sale at first-class druggist 
Free Tr1at—Will mail you a trial package on receipt of twenty- 
five cents to cover expense. Write for Mrs. Potter's “Counsel to 
Ladies,” An interesting booklet, mailed free. 

MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT 
Suite 371 Groton Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
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500 Ways to Make Money 


Girls. hing in it for all. Read 


What a widow has done: ‘From the money I make 
on the plan on page 8,1 provide for my family of 4 
children and myself, I having been left a widow 
without support a few months ago. It was a happy 
day for me when I bought your book.”’ 

What a business man writes: “I wouldn’t take $1000 
for the good I got out of pages 182 to 200.” 

A schoolboy writes: ‘It’s a bully book; I made 
$37.00 out of way No. 457.” 

220 pages, Leather Binding, sent postpaid for 50C. 

G. W. OGILVIE & CO., 190 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























Taught by Mail Thor- 
oughly. Taught by the 
founders of the original 
school. Taught in an ex- 
pert manner,enabling you 
to earn expert salary. Six 
years’ success and hun- 
! dreds of success 
ful graduates. 
VO AS MAP Syd a BBS) Larceprospe-ts 
free on request. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19,90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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The Beverage of Health 


Pure beer—Schlitz beer—is the best drink in: the 


world for you. 


The malt is a food; the hopsa tonic. The alcohol 
—only 3% per cent—is an aid to digestion; a 


healthful stimulant. . \ 


The most healthy nations in the world—the most 


hardy, most energetic—drink the most of it. 
i 
But the beer must be pure. 


Impurity means germs and germs are harmful. i 
That is why we brew Schlitz in absolute clean- 
liness. That’s why we. filter even the air that i 
touches it, then filter the product, then sterilize 


every bottle. 


And the beer must be aged. 


Green beer causes biliousness. That’s why we | 
age Schlitz for months before we market it. | 
| 


Schlitz beer is absolutely pure; it can’t harm you. 
And the habit of drinking it is good for you. 
Ask for the brewery bottling. 


M\ 
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<The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 








@ Easiest to control. 4 Wonderful 
simplicity. @ Very best materials 
and workmanship. 4 Not a com- 
bination of fads and fancies, but 
a car of real merit, certain to please 
those who would enjoy motoring 
in town or country. Motor is 
strong and dependable. Con- 
struction thoroughly in accord with 
best engineering practice. 4 Utter 
absence of experimental features is 
a strong recommendation. 4 Price, 
with hinged glass front canopy, 
full lamp equipment, tools, etc., 
$2500, f. 0. b. Cleveland. Our 
new catalogue is ready. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Winton Factory and General -Offices Member 
Association 


imal’ | CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. pysmecee 


important Automobile 
places. New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Manufacturers. 


























